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For the Companion. 


PRINCE PAUL. 


“Did you ever see such a rain?’ asked Jack 
Sanders of the men in Logan's Camp, as they sat 
around a big log fire waiting for the heavy Novem- 
ber storm to abate. ‘Paul, bring in some more 
wood! It’s gettin’ cold.” 

“Yes, and don’t forget to bring some pine,” 
added another lumberman. ‘We want a lively 
blaze to keep up a light, and pine’s cheaper'n 
kerosene.” 

The person to whom these men spoke was the 
boy who built and kept up the 
fires, carried the men’s dinner to 
the woods, helped the women 
about the camp, and made him- 
self generally useful as chore- 
boy. He was about fifteen years 
old, strongly built, and his color- 
less face and clear earnest gray 
eyes indicated the coolness and 
courage which he had more than 
once displayed in times of peril. 

By his strength and intrepid- 
ity he had once saved the life of 
a man caught in one of the 
great log jams which sometimes 
formed on Kettle Creek during 
the spring floating season, and 
this act had firmly established 
him in the good opinion of the 
crew he served. He would make 
a good lumberman, the men said, 
and a good jam-breaker, which 
was as high praise as they could 
give, for in every lumber camp 
a good jam-breaker is held in 
high esteem. 

The skilful breaker of the 
dangerous log jams which block 
the rapid-floating streams must 
be a man of high courage and 
faultless nerve; a man quick to 
see and quick to act, and one 
who, in every perilous situation, 
is cool, agile and self-possessed. 
One who has such qualities, 
though he live unnoted in the 
Pennsylvania forests, represents 
a high type of manhood, and 
deserves the esteem he obtains 
from his fellows. To be credited 
with the courage and manliness necessary for a 
jam-breaker was a compliment that Paul was 
honestly proud of, and he was resolved that it 
should never be said to be undeserved. 

After he had brought in the wood, and made 
the fire in the large fireplace blaze and roar in 
cheerful defiance of the storm outside, the boy sat 
down among the men and listened to their stories 
of remarkable days’ work done, of the astonish 
ing number of logs trailed at one time by old Bill 
and Jenny, the heaviest team at the camp; of 
the surprising skill of Jim Hamilton in felling 
trees so that they would strike the ground exactly 
where he wanted them, and of other achievements 
dear to the lumberman’s heart. With stories, 
songs and games the evening passed, and nine 
o’clock, the woodsmen’s bedtime, came. 

The men were talking of “turning in,’’ and 
some had gone up to their bunks, when a man 
came rushing in to tell them that the big dam was 
in danger. 

‘Some one has shut down the gates,’’ he said, 


‘an’ the water is pourin’ over the top o’ the dam | 


awful! 
an’ 


I don’t believe it’ll stand half an hour, 
I shouldn’t wonder if ’twas out afore this. 


The bridges ure all gone now, an’ if the dam | 


breaks it’ll just sweep things.”’ 

Hurriedly snatching some axes, levers and 
saws, the men started for the threatened and 
threatening dam. Old Tom Dolan, more thought- 
ful than the other men, took along a lantern, a 
bag of pitch-pine knots and a can of oil. 

“T kal’clate,’’ he said to the cook as he started 
out, “that some kind of a light'll come pretty 
handy, an’ there won’t nothin’ but pitch-pine an’ 
kerosene make a good one in this ’ere rain.” 


Tom’s precaution was a wise one, for when he 


reached the dam, he found the men standing in 
the darkness and the storm, unable to see any- 
thing or do anything. He quickly emptied his 
bag of pine knots on the bank near the turbulent 
Stream, and after pouring two or three quarts of 
oil over the wood, lighted it. A bright blaze that 


| illuminated the darkness for many yards around 
| was the result, and by its light the danger to the 


dam became apparent, as did also the difficulty of 
relieving it. 

The great double gates were closed, and the 
pond was full to overflowing. 
the dam the water poured in many places, and 
logs and trees, dislodged by the unusual flood, 


| Were battering fiercely against its solid timbers 


and masonry. The big structure trembled under 
the weight of the struggling flood. 

Below the dam the waters foamed and seethed, 
the great waves breaking thunderingly against 
one another. The grinding and thumping of the 


PAUL 


logs and the roaring of the flood drowned all other 
sounds, and the men had to shout to each other 
jat close range to make themselves heard at all. 
The rain fell not in drops, but in sheets of water, 
and was driven in the men’s faces by an angry 
wind. 

Before the fury of the storm and flood the men 
stood awed and helpless, as dwellers by the sea 
might stand to watch a vessel in the relentless 
grasp of a tempest. All of them felt the hopeless- 
ness of the situation, and for a few moments no 
one spoke. 
| I guess there aint nothin’ that we can do,” 
said Bill Logan, the boss of the camp, ruefully. 

| ‘Nothin’, unless some man’ll cut that middle 
post as holds the gates,’’ asserted Jack Sanders. 
| It’s as much as a man’s life is worth to do it, 
| an’ I don’t want the job. I give notice o’ that.” 
‘You're right, Jack,’’ assented Logan. ‘It’s 
| tough to see ’er go, but I wouldn't cut that post 
| myself, an’ what I won’t do, I can’t ask one o’ 
| my men to try.”’ 
| «How it will sweep things along the creek!” 
| Dolan said. ‘I shouldn’t like to live very near 
| Rapid Run when the dam breaks.” 
“Do you think it will be worse than the big 
| March flood ?’’ asked Paul Prince, the chore-boy, 
| who had listened fearfully to the men’s predic- 
| tions. 

‘Worse; a dozen times worse. That was a 
baby flood compared to what this will be,’’ an- 
| swered Phil Kipp. 
| ‘No. Rapid Run never saw such a flood afore 
| as it'll see to-night when that dam breaks,”’ said 
Logan. ‘‘This’ll beat ’em all.’ 

‘“Boys,’’ said Paul, ‘‘I’m afraid my mother and 
Sam and the girls are in danger. When the big 
March flood came, the water rose into the house 
so it was two feet deep, and if this will be so much 
worse —"’ 

“It'll sweep that house away, sure’s death 
said Dolan. ‘Run, Paul, for your life an’ warn 


” 


‘em! 


” 


Over the top of | 


WAS CARRIED 


“But he can’t get there!’ declared the man 
who gave the alarm. ‘The bridges are gone, and 
|no man on earth can wade Rapid Run to-night.” 
| **There’s only one thing to be done then,” said 
| Paul. “I’ll cut the post and loose the gates.” 

‘You can't do that,’’ said Logan. ‘There aint 
a man here as dare undertake it, an’ what the 
men are afraid of you'd better let alone.”’ 


“If they had a mother and brother and sisters | 
where mine are, they’d go quick enough,”’ replied | 


Paul. “I won’t be in any more danger out on 
the dam than they are at home. and it’s one to 
four, besides. I'll try it, and I believe I can do it 
j and get back all right.” 
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TO THE CAMP. 

Without heeding the dissuasions of the men, 
Paul threw off his coat, took up one of the long- 
helved and keen, double-bitted axes used in the 
lumber woods, and started for the dam. 

‘Hold on there, Paul! hold on!” said Bill 
Logan; ‘‘I don’t think I oughter let you go out 
there. It’s too dangerous.”* 

“But don’t you see,’’ Paul replied, quickly, 
“I’m going to save my mother and the children, 
and if I do that it'll be a great gain even if I’m 
lost. I couldn’t live and always think of my 
mother and Sam and the girls all swept away 
without my making an effort for them. 
try it.” 

‘*Well, Paul, perhaps you’re right,’’ was Logan’s 
answer; ‘‘anyhow I sha’n’t stand in your way no 
longer. If you keep cool—an’ I know you will— 
maybe you can do it.” 


With this encouragement Paul started toward | 


the water, and a moment later he was on the dan- 
gerous dam. Slowly and carefully he walked 
along the heavy beam that spanned the piers 
until he reached a spot where the water poured 
over it, making his progress more difficult and 
| hazardous. He dared not try to walk through 
the water, but sat down astride the beam and 
cautiously worked his way along until he had 
passed the dangerous place. 

When the boy at last reached the post which 
held the gates, Tom Dolan poured more oil on the 

| fire, which blazed up brightly and gave Paul all 
| the light he needed for the perilous work, which he 
| began at once. 

He could not stand to chop the post, which he 
| had to cut a foot or more below the beam, but was 
| obliged to wield the heavy axe as he sat. This 
| was no light task for an ordinary boy of Paul’s 
| years, but he managed it more easily than many 
a full-grown man would have done. 

Strongly and steadily the sharp axe was wielded 
against the solid oaken post, and rapidly the firm 

chips fell with noiseless plash into the raging 
flood. From the shore the men watched eagerly 


No, I'll 


the sure, swift blows of the flashing axe, and 
waited, breathlessly, to see the post fall and the 
gates fly open. They had not long to wait. The 
heavy pressure of the water assisted the boy's 
work, and when the post was little more than ha!f- 
cut through the mighty force pushing at the gates 
broke it. With a heavy crash the timber fell, the 
pent-up water surged through the open gates, and 
the dam was safe. 

Paul had saved his mother and the children in 
| the little home which a few minutes before had 

been in such peril, and the men gave a little 
| encouraging cheer as, his dangerous work done, 
| he turned toward the shore and safety. 

“He'll come it all right, don’t 
you never fear,’’ said Phil Kipp, 
contidently. 

“Yes, of course he will,’’ was 
Jack Sanders’s comment; ‘he’s 
clear grit, he is, and Providence 
allers kind o’ looks out for that 
sort.” 

Tom Dolan and Logan, the 
camp's boss, said nothing. They 
only watched and hoped for the 
moment when Paul should be 
safe on shore again. 

He had. passed the middle of 
the dam when Dolan, who 
watched every movement with- 
intense anxiety, 
claimed, ‘‘Look !"’ 

Borne swiftly along on the 
current that set toward the gates 
Was an uprooted tree with long 
limbs, and it came directly in 
Paul’s path, while he, watching 
the beam he was walking, did 
not notice it. 

The men saw his peril and 
shouted to him; but the roar of 
the flood drowned their voices, 
and the boy walked on un- 
conscious of the danger, until he 
was struck by one of the long 
limbs and hurled into the mad, 
swirling, thundering flood, below 
the dam where the vast pond 
was struggling to empty itself 
through the gates. 

In that wild water the most 
expert swimmer would have 
been overwhelmed, and the men 
knew that unless they could in 
sqgne way help Paul there was no hope for him. 

With one impulse they sprang to the water's 
edge and eagerly scanned the flood for some sign 
of the heroic boy who, they knew, was hidden 
among the foaming waves. By some freak of the 
uncertain currents he was thrown near the shore, 
and with a spring Tom Dolan seized him by his 
heavy woollen shirt and pulled him upon the 
bank. 

He was unconscious, and the first efforts of the 
men to revive him failed to reveal any sign of life 
in the limp, helpless form. 

“He couldn't ’a’ drowned, there wa’n’t time,”’ 
Logan said; ‘he must ‘a’ been hit by some of the 
logs or else banged agin the rocks.”’ 

“*Yes, an’—I’m afeard he’s gone,” 
plied. ‘Such work as he’s done deserves some- 
thin’ better’n dyin’.”’ 

Paul was carried to the camp, and in their rude 
but kindly way the men did what they could for 
him. His clothes were loosened, he was rubbed 
with hot woollens to stimulate circulation, and 
the other simple methods which they knew were 
tried to bring back the brave young spirit. 

After working upon him an hour or more their 
efforts were rewarded by a slight show of life in 
the boy, and hope sprang up in the hearts of the 
anxious watchers. 

‘“‘He’s a-comin’ to,’’ Tom Dolan said, thank- 
fully ; ‘‘stand back, boys, and give him a better 
show for breathin’.”’ 

The men stood back and awaited results. For 
a few moments thought struggled with uncon- 
sciousness with Paul, and then, recognizing the 
lumberman who bent over him, he said, in a faint 
whisper, ‘‘What’s the matter, Tom ?’’ 

“Oh, nothin’, Paul, nothin’ much. You got 
knocked off o’ the dam, but we got you out, an’ 
you're all right now, safe here in camp.” 

“Oh yes, I remember; but what makes it so 
dark and cold, Tom? Didn’t I bring in enough 
wood ?”” 


‘‘Why, certainly you did, an’ we'll have more 


suddenly ex- 


Dolan re- 
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light an’ fire in jest a minute. You keep quiet | 
an’ it'll all be fixed in no time.”’ 

“Something cold like keeps pressing me here," 
he said, indicating his breast with his hand, ‘‘and 
it’s hard to breathe.”’ 

“You was the woodsman 
answered, ‘‘but you'll be all right in a day or two. 
I'll jest raise ye‘up a little—there, aint that bet- 
ter ?”’ 

‘Yes, that’s easier. Tom, do you think mother’s 
safe ?”” 

“I know she is. She’s safe as I am.” 

‘And Sam, he’s safe, too ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And Maggie and little Fan ?”’ 

‘*Both safe.”” 

“Then it’s all right; and tell °em, Tom, not to 
feel sorry for me—not to feel sorry at all. Tell 
’em I’m glad I did it—tell ‘em I’m real glad, Tom, 
and—tell ’em—tell —’’ 

Then the faint voice stopped, the young head 
fell back upon the strong arm of the lumberman, | 
and Paul Prince was dead. For a few moments | 
not a word was said, and the solemn quiet was 
only disturbed by the half-repressed sobs of the 
lumbermen. 

Logan’s Camp had known several fatal acci- 
dents, but it had never before been so pathetically 
stirred, so tenderly touched, as by the loss of its 
heroic chore-boy, and for weeks after his death, 
whenever the lumbermen spoke of him, it was | 
with softened and often tremulous voices. 

Paul was laid to rest in a quiet little graveyard 
by the log school-house where he had attended 
school when too young to work, and over his 
grave was erected a modest headstone purchased 
by the men. Tom Dolan gave the orders regard- 
ing the inscription, which read : 

PRINCE PAUL. 
Lost His Lire Savinc OTHERS, 
November 13, 1887. 
He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 


‘“‘His name was Paul Prince,’’ he said, “but I 
guess ’twon’t be no offence to jest turn it ’round, 
for if he wa’n’t a prince there ha’n’t never been 
one, an’ never will be. There couldn’t any prince, 
nor a king neither, done braver or nobler than he 
did, an’ I guess they’re pretty awful scarce as ‘ud 
done so much, so I think that ‘Prince Paul's’ all 
right. I thought, too, there oughter be some 
Scripter verse, an’ I remembered there was one 
about them as lost their lives findin’ ’em agin, an’ 
I told the gravestone man to put that on, for it 
jest seemed to fit.”’ H. F. Mars. 


—___—_~+o-—__—___ 


hurt, somehow,” 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE JOB’S GUEST. 


Aunt Huldah and Uncle Job were writing the 
invitations to their own golden wedding. It was 
an unusual and arduous undertaking. They had 
selected an elegant formula from a Complete 
Letter Writer, which represented to Aunt Huldah’s 
mind the acme of all social etiquette, and she 
now sat dictating to Uncle Job, who was a fair 
scribe but a poor speller. 

Thus far all had gone well. Aunt Huldah de- 
rived great satisfaction from this close contact 
with ‘dictionary words.’’ The two old heads 
bobbed eagerly over the long list of guests to be 
invited, including almost the entire countryside, 
until Uncle Job’s steel pen traced the name of 
Miss Abigail Appleby. . 

**You aint goin’ toask her!”’ cried Aunt Huldah, 
aghast. ‘‘Why, Job, man, they do tell the queer- 
est things of her! I believe the woman is plumb 
crazy! Livin’ all alone as she does in that little 
house of Dickinson's, comin’ from no one knows 
where, and fillin’ it from garret to cellar with 
cotton flannel animiles the like of which was 
never seen in the ark or out of it since! An’ 
doin’ her housework in gloves, an’ tyin’ ribbons 
to her cow’s horns last Fourth of July! I wonder 
she wasn’t hooked sky-high for it. Ef you ask 
her to our weddin’, who knows but what she’ll 
come a-fetchin’ up with an elephant under one 
arm and a camel under t’other ?”” 

“I think she’s a poor, lonesome old critter,” 
said Uncle Job, in a mild, determined voice. 
‘She may be a little teched, Huldy; I don’t deny 
it, but she lives within sight of our house, and 
I’m not goin’ to have every one of our neighbors 
here, an’ slight her.’ 

‘“‘Well, but she aint fit to come to any sech 
getherin’. She don’t seem p’inted at makin’ 
friends, either.”’ 

“‘Mebbe folks don’t go the right way to work,” 
said the old man, dryly. ‘I mean to take this 
invite over myself, and urge her to come.” 

Aunt Huldah set her spectacles firmly on her 
nose, and surveyed her obstinate husband. 

“Jest as you say then. But if she does bring 
us a heathen beast to set up in our parlor, you'll 
do the thankin’, Job, for I won’t!’’ 

“I will, I will,’ promised Farmer Satterlee, 
sealing the note and his triumph together with a 
twinkling little smile. 

The wedding day was a crisp and golden one, 
such a day as October alone knows how to fashion. 
Aunt Huldah had been up since dawn. The old 
house, full of quaint furniture, had needed an 
immense amount of scrubbing and polishing to 
bring it up to its mistress’s ideal. 

At last Aunt Huldah surveyed her house interior 
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asparagus broom a little “tasty twist,’ as she | the door. “I mortally fear fire an’ always goto! faded red and gold curtains of moreen. Mrs. 


| called it, when a scramble on the front porch 


announced the first visitors. Millicent and Hetty, 
her two granddaughters, released from boarding- 
school to celebrate this anniversary, rushed into 
the room. 

“We walked up from the station, you know, 
grandma. Such a charming day! Leaves per- 
fectly beautiful! Well, how are you? Hetty, 
isn’t she as handsome a grandmother as two 
harum-scarwm girls were ever blessed with ?”’ 

They both hugged her in rapturous school-girl 
fashion. 

‘By the way, grandma, can’t we have the best 
bedroom, with the big mirror? Hetty and I want 
to come out in butterfly style.” 

“I s’pose so,"’ said Aunt Huldah, leniently, 
looking with a suspicion of tears at the tall, hand- 
some girls. She was wishing their father, her 
only son, had lived to see this day. A few minutes 


| later she followed them up to the best chamber. 


“Laws a massy me! What upon airth aint 
you got crammed into that bag? You call that 
packin’, do you! Is that all you're learnin’ of 
ladylike ways ?” 

Hetty looked up with flushing cheeks at this 
condemnation called down on Millie, who only 
laughed. ‘“Pshaw, grandma! You have to 
squeeze things into a cabas. 
and she pulled out a flimsy garment of shimmering 
satin covered with lace, and gay with scarlet bows. 


Look at this dress,”” 


big assemblages with my two hand-grenades | Murray, who was a chatty, cheerful little body, 

somewhere about me; that is, ever sence I was called our attention to the drops of moisture on 

burnt out o’ house and home three year ago. It | the glass. 

must ’a’ been a candle left burnin’, an’ it toppled | “You cannot see your face in it,’’ she said. 

| over somehow. La, it’s out now! Don’t look so | ‘*The fog must be very heavy.”’ 

| white, Mis’ Satterlee. Half a bed-curtain an’ a| ‘Where are we?” asked Lowe. “Did the cap- 

| gimerack dress aint much tolose! an’ that’s really | tain work up our position this evening ?”” 

all that happened.” “Yes,’’ said Knott. ‘He figured it out by the 
Millicent’s sorrow over her dress, half-nonsense, | dead-reckoning, of course. But I believe he does 

half-earnest, made every one laugh, and under | not know any more than I do where we are.”’ 

cover of this laughter Aunt Huldah thanked Miss I noticed that Knott had no jokes to make that 

| Appleby with heartfelt earnestness. evening, and that he was restless. Throwing 

| It now was easy for the shy, queer old lady to | down a book that he had caught up, he paced up 

| get acquainted with the company. As Uncle Job | and down the cabin. 

| took her in to supper on his arm, she was happier! There was much shouting and trampling on 

| than she had been for many a long day. Hearty | deck, but I supposed that the crew were reefing 

| invitations to two quilting parties and a husking| sail in anticipation of a storm, and paid little 

| frolic were accepted with a pleasure which ad- | attention to the commotion overhead. 

| mitted no remembrance of former neglect. She} Suddenly it seemed to me as if every bone in 

|danced in the Virginia Reel, and finally went} my body had been wrenched. I found myself on 

my hands and knees, with the floor of the cabin 


home serenely happy on Uncle Job’s arm, with 
|the memory of kind words and the girls’ warm | rising like a steep wall before me. Then I saw a 
| queer thing. The mirror broke obliquely from 


| kisses to cheer her solitary hours. 
corner to corner, and through the rent came a 


When the last guest had departed Millicent and | 
Hetty slipped into the parlor. Their grandmother | torrent of foul-bilge water. People have described 
| was surveying the giraffe with dubious admiration | the wrecking of a vessel in a storm at sea as a 
on her face. magnificent, terrible spectacle, but that is all that 
‘What do you think of it, grandma?’ asked | I saw at the moment of its occurrence—the mirror 
Hetty. parting in the middle and the bilge-water pouring 
“TI think,’’ said grandma, seriously, “that it’s a | into the room. 





“Goin’ to wear that?’ cried Aunt Huldah, in | turrible-lookin’ beast an’ no mistake; but it’s goin’ 
dismay. to stay right here in this parlor for a reminder— 
Hetty smiled quietly, and brushed her own | you girls needn't ask jest what—of your grand- 
pretty blue cloth. Millicent bit her lip in mortifi- | father’s wisdom. My Job has a head an’ a heart 
cation, but she arrayed herself in the condemned | to match each other, an’ that’s an uncommon 
garment and ran down into the sitting-room, thing nowadays.” 
where Uncle Job sat in all the dignity of his old 
broadcloth wedding coat, nibbling flagroot and | little table in a corner, and now when Miss 
looking contented. The sight of Millicent brought | Appleby, who is a welcome visitor, runs over to 
a deep frown to his brows. Aunt Huldah’s to spend the afternoon, she always | 

‘“‘Now, Millie, I aint a-goin’ to have the plain, | takes a sly peep into the parlor to gaze reverently 
old-fashioned folks a-comin’ here to-night put | at that artistic creation of her fertile brain a; 
out with the sight of sech airs in my gran’darter! | has come to such high honor. She secretly thinks 
Take that flummididdle rig straight off, an’ come that it is the most beautiful ornament in the | 
down here in a dress like your sister's, or not a | house. Livuian S. PRICE. 
step into my parlors do you go!” 

Millie rushed back upstairs, flung the despised 
dress in a heap on a chair, and cried heartily. 
She upset Hetty’s violet water trying to efface the AN UNSUSPECTED HEROINE. 
tear stains, and finally, arrayed in her travelling- 

dress, tripped demurely into the parlor to join her| You think him a coward, said the old .doctor, 

sister in conversation with the minister, a young | but how can you be sure that he is one? Courage | 
man, With the stamp of college fresh upon him. | shows itself unexpectedly in many different ways 

He was the earliest guest. ;and places. I have seen men who had been brave 

Most of the guests arrived at the same time, so | soldiers turn pale when they sat down in a den- 
that within half an hour the parlors were filled. | tist’s chair, and I have seen women, who would | 
A stiffness hung over this assemblage of old | scream at the sight of a mouse, bear without a 
neighbors and acquaintances, which turned into | groan the pain of a terrible surgical operation. 
astonishment when Miss Appleby bobbed into| The other day, in an old station on the New 
Jersey coast, I saw a queerly shaped boat which 








a) 


For the Companion. 


the room. 
She was an odd figure, clad in a rusty black | reminded me of something that happened to me 

dress with a scarlet silk handkerchief across her | once. 
shoulders and a large bunch of salvia, very much | Some years ago I took passage in a large emi- 
askew, over one ear. To complete this strange | grant ship, the Ayrshire, for this country. I had 
holiday gear she had two enormous bottles dan- | been at the University of Edinburgh, and was 
gling clumsily from each side, and bore under one | impatient to reach home. There were on board 
arm, true to Aunt Huldah’s prophecy, a large | over three hundred emigrant passengers in the 
cotton-flannel giraffe decked out in ink-spots as | steerage, and six or seven passengers in the cabin. 
large as ten-cent pieces, while a chicken-bone, art- One of the cabin passengers was an invalid, a 
fully fastened on, graced its nondescript head. | very small, delicate young girl of twenty years, 
Bowing to the company, she placed her gift on | attended by her mother and nurse. She was not 
the table, where it careened backward on abnor- | a patient sufferer. Her medicine was always too 
sweet or too sour; her pillows were too hard or 


mally thick legs in a tragic attitude, and then she 
looked around the silent room for her hostess. too soft, and at the sound of the wind or a peal of 

Aunt Huldah was absent. Hearing no welcom- | thunder she would tremble and cry like a child 
ing word or invitation, the old lady shrank back | from fear. 
timidly, and her hands fluttered up and down her| There were two young men in the cabin besides 
dress. Millie had been hiding her smiles behind | myself, and I am afraid that they found a good 
a fan, but at the sight of the nervous, disturbed | deal of amusement in provoking her terrors by 
glance she went impulsively to the rescue telling horrible stories of corpse-lights on the rig- 

‘Dear Miss Appleby, grandma will be so glad | ging, or of sharks and devil-fish and other sea 
you came! Take this chair. I suppose you know | monsters, or the sailors’ yarn of the great shadow 
Miss Appleby,‘ladies and gentlemen.” of a fish. which follows a ship on which is a 

There were friendly nods and murmurs now in| human being appointed soon to die. She used to 
response to Miss Appleby’s queer curtsys, as pretty | stand by the hour at the stern of the ship looking 
Millicent placed her gently in a chair and chatted | down into the cool, green depths to see if the 
kindly with her. shadow pursued her. 

Aunt Huldah and Uncle Job were to be addressed Her nervous system was shaken by long suffer- 
after the fashion of the old service by the minis- | ing, and I sympathized with her; but the other 
ter. ‘I want to stand as we did long ago,’’ said | men voted her a nuisance. They were strong, and 
Aunt Huldah, ‘“‘when we had no idea of life; and | full of health and fun, and thought it a hardship 
I want to realize the solemnness of it.’’ that the cabin should be, so they said, turned into 

So now they came into the room hand in hand, | a hospital ward, with bottles and pillows. 
both heads silver gray and both hearts quietly One of them, Frank Lowe, had served in the 
happy. The second service had all the solemnity | French army in Algiers out of sheer love of ex- 
of a first ceremony about it, and the minister's | citement and adventure; the other, Bernard Knott, 
remarks were very felicitous. As his voice ceased | had been a volunteer in the United States Army 
and a rustling silence succeeded it, suddenly Miss | during the Civil War. So you see that, notwith- 
Appleby lifted her head, sniffed audibly and | standing their unfeeling behavior toward the in- 
dashed from the room, pausing at the foot of the | valid girl, they were not cowards. 
staircase and then darting up it like a squirrel. It was one day near the end of the voyage, and 

Every eye in the room followed her in amaze- | we hoped to see land on the morrow. Early in 
ment, and Aunt Huldah looked shocked and | the evening Knott and Lowe and I went down into 
vexed. Instantly, upstairs, there was the noise | the cabin, as the fog was so heavy that in the 
of a downfall and then a terrific crash. Millie | darkness we could scarcely see one another’s faces 
and her grandfather ran upstairs, and the entire |on deck. The lamps were lighted, and we sat 
company streamed after them. down at the table. I took up my book; the 

In the middle of the best bedroom stood Miss | other men began to play dominos. 

Appleby, calmly untying the necks of the two | Miss Murray, the invalid, was lying on a sofa, 
great bottles from the string that fastened them | knitting, as usual, at some white fluffy stuff. The 
to her waist. The main part of them lay on the | young men called the poor girl Miss Muffet to 
floor, shivered into fragments on the smoking | each other because she was so tiny, and because 
ruins of Millicent’s lace dress and one bed-curtain, | she was always scared and shuddering at some 
hastily wrenched down. | fancied object of terror. 

“Tt takes me to smell smoke,’ she said, nod- Set in the woodwork at one end of the saloon 








with a sigh of satisfaction. She was giving some 


pieces!"’ the mate answered. 
The giraffe was induced to stand upright on a | deck!’’ 





ding sagely at the horrified people crowding into | was a long mirror, and draped about it were some 


But that was enough. I knew that the ship 


was doomed. 


The mate, Sanders, stood in the doorway. 
‘What is this ?’”’ yelled Knott. 

“The ship has struck a bar and is going to 
“All hands on 


He spoke pretty much as he might have talked 
if he were giving an order to holy-stone decks; yet 
I knew that he had a wife at home, and a child 
whom he had never seen, but had hoped to see on 
the morrow. His coolness was habit, you see. 

I don't know how we got on deck. We men 
helped the three women up, of course. That was 
habit, too. Good habits tell in a time like that 
just as much as they do in an evening party in a 
drawing-room on shore. 

The Ayrshire was on the great sandbar which 
lies off the whole New Jersey coast. Hundreds 
of ships used to be wrecked there. Before the 
life-saving service was established the New Jersey 
shore was strewn with wreckage. 

The emigrants were swarming on the decks. A 
fearful surf broke over us continually. The ship 
was irremovably settled in the sands, but it was 
rocked incessantly by the waves. All around us 
was the impenetrable grayness of the fog, through 
which came the terrific thunder of the breakers 
on the shore. It drowned the shrieks of the 
women and even the hoarse shouts of the captain’s 
trumpet. 

“Surely we are on land ?’’ piped Mrs. Murray, 
close beside me. ‘The ship is fast.”’ 

‘On a bar,”’ said the mate. 

From the moment of her striking there was no 
chance of saving the vessel, which was rapidly 
going to pieces. The passengers and crew were 
huddled on her quarter-deck. Three boats were 
launched, but before one of them could be manned 
they were swept away like feathers in the storm. 

We found afterward that we had gone upon the 
bar off the village of Point Pleasant. Our guns 
were heard on shore and the crew of men along 
shore came at once to our rescue, but the fog was 
so dense that we did not see their signal lights 
nor, with the wind blowing toward shore, hear the 
firing of their mortar. It was after hours of 
mortal agony and suspense that a wild yell of 
delight broke from the ship’s crew; they rushed 
together, grappling a light cord which had fallen 
as if from the skies across the deck. 

It was a line shot from the life-saving men’s 
mortar on shore. 

“Gently, men! gently!’’ shouted the captain, 
hoarsely, as he himself caught the cord and pulled 
on it. 

By means of the line the crew pulled a rope 
from the shore to the ship, and this rope served in 
turn to draw on board a great cable. The crew 
made the cable fast to the hull of our vessel, and 
it was pulled taut from the shore. 

At that period of marine history, when a cable 
had been stretched from the land to a wrecked 
vessel it was generally supposed that the rescuers 
had done all they could, and it remained for the 
ship's company to find their way to the shore, if 
they could, clinging to this rope. But now, slung 
to the cable, there came out to the vessel that same 
queer little boat which I saw the other day at 
Point Pleasant. It is shaped like an egg, with a 
hole in the top through which the passengers 
crawl to enter the boat. Over this hole a lid 
screws tightly. The car will hold about fifteen 
people. When the passengers are packed away 
in it and the lid has been screwed down, it is 
drawn back to land through the breakers, turning 
over and over as it goes. 

It was a fearful trip to make, but it was the 
one chance for life to the people on the ship. 

I cannot fitly describe the awful scene on that 
wreck ; the darkness, the wet, the thunder of the 
sea, the hundreds of men and women standing 
there facing death, and fully realizing the perils 
that surrounded them. 

It was the first time that the life-car had ever 
been tested by actual service, and even the captain 
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looked doubtfully at the strange-looking craft that 
had come out to the ship along the cable. 

‘Who will goin it?’’ heshouted. ‘The women 
have the first chance. It is not a good chance, 
but it is the only one.” 

The men among the emigrants began to push 
their wives and children toward the car, but the | 
poor creatures shrieked and fought against enter- 
ing it. I did not blame them. It is bad enough 
to go down, drowned in the open waters, but to 
go down locked up in that iron coffin — 

“Very well,” cried the captain. ‘There is no 
time for choice. If the women will not go, the 
men shall.’’ 

At that, little Miss Muffet stepped forward be- 
fore them all, actually smiling. 

“‘Come,”’ she said to the terrified women, “‘if I 
go, you surely will follow me. Iam nothing but 
a poor little cripple !”’ 

She stepped into the dark box and lay down in 
it. Then the others crowded into it after her. | 
Stout English matrons and pretty Irish girls, 
children and babies. When the car was full, its 
lid was screwed down tight and it was pulled out 
into the waves. Upon the ship no man shouted 
and no woman cried in the few minutes that fol- 
lowed. We could see and hear nothing. 

But presently the car came back—empty. Then 
we breathed freely again, for we knew that the 
people it had carried had reached the land safely. 

All of the other passengers were taken to the 
shore in the same manner. Over three hundred 
lives were saved by that life-car on its first night 
of service. Do you wonder that I took off my hat 
to it the other day ? 

Two years after the shipwreck which I have 


| the boys, and the wagon with its merry passengers 
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becoming tired, began to talk of camping for the | 
night beside the road. Their driver was somewhat 
acquainted with the country about them, and he 
advised that they go on two or three miles farther, 
and encamp upon a “trout brook” of which he had 
some knowledge. This suggestion was adopted by 


moved forward. As they gained the summit of a 
ledgy hill which overhung the rapid stream, there 
appeared coming round a sharp elbow of the narrow 
roud ahead a very bulky vehicle and load drawn by 
a work-worn old white horse. 

“Hello, fellows, what’s this?” cried the one whom 
the others called Mel. ‘Hard aport, driver! They’ll 
want all the road.” 

“What a load!’ 
ment. 

“And look at the woman with the baby on top of 
it all!” cried Rosy, under his breath. 

‘And the old fellow in black, with a long duster, 
specs and antiquated stovepipe hat, that’s driving!” 
put in Joe. ‘Looks like a retired schoolmaster, 
doesn’t he? But whata rig!” | 

“Do you see the little red-haired girl tucked in 
down lower in front, and what is that on that mat- 
tress farther back? Another woman, an old grand. | 
ma, all bundled up and tied on with a bed-cord, as 
I’m a sinner!’ muttered Mel. 

The persons whose appearance had called forth 
these comments were seated in a hay-rack piled 
full of household goods, chairs, tables, bedsteads, 
bedding, feather-ticks, stoves and other things which 
a dwelling-house disgorges in such abundance on 
that most doleful of all days of the year, ‘‘moving 
day.” 

The causes which had led to this particular case of 
moving presented a history of unusual hardship 
and ill-fortune. The old gentleman in the duster 
who was trying to drive the load had, in his younger 
years, been well-known in the old Granite State as a | 
clergyman and teacher, from whose instructions | 





murmured Mont, in astonish- | 





told you of, I met Mrs. Murray, and with her a 
plump, rosy girl who, she told me, was her 
daughter, the one that I had known on the| 
Ayrshire as an invalid. Now the girl’s eyes shone 
and the red blood glowed in her cheeks. 

Miss Murray said that the voyage in the car had 
given her new life. But I thought that the new 
life had come rather with the wakening of cour- 
age and the spirit of self-sacrifice within her. 


~@> 
NEIGHBOR, 


The widow, orphan and oppressed ; 
The sick who languish, craving rest; 


MY 


All forms and states of misery 
Reveal a neighbor’s need to thee. 
— William K, Palmer. 
~e, 


For the Companion. 


THE BOY WHO WENT BACK. 


In THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


On Their Vacation Trip. 


The world was jogging along about as usual that 
morning, 2 little better than usual, perhaps; it is 
always growing « little better, on the whole. 

Of course there were many persons who took 
dark views of life that morning, but among the 
thousands who were joyous and hopeful were four 
boys in an express wagon drawn by a pair of horses. 
The wagon was well-loaded with an ample camping 
outfit, upon which the boys were perched, and in 
front of them the driver sat, squeezed into a nook 
beside a barrel of potatoes. 

What boys would not have been jolly and hopeful 
on top of such a load, and with such a trip in pros- 
pect? 

They were manly-looking young fellows, from 
fifteen to eighteen years old, fresh from school or 
college an observer would have said, and just at 
present they were full of fun and frolic, such as | 
rises from the possession of youth and health, and | 
from the prospect of a grand pleasure trip. From | 
time to time one or another of them would give 
vent to a long whoop, or deal one of his companions | 
a sounding slap, merely in order to give vent to his | 
high spirits. They were brimming over with good | 
feeling, and were having a glorious time. 

The boys “kept up steam” in this way all that day, | 
stirring up the summer atmosphere with song, shout 
and laughter, and making every one whom they met 
feel better and merrier for their passing by. 

And now the reader will probably ask, Who were 
these four jolly young fellows? Where did they 
come from, and whither were they going on their 
camping trip? It may seem rather queer that I am 
obliged to answer that I cannot, with absolute con- 
fidence, answer explicitly either of these questions. 

On the morning of which I write, which was in 
the latter half of July, 1888, they passed through a 
manufacturing village in the central portion of New 
Hampshire. They were heading northward, and 
drove between thirty and forty miles that day. They 
were heard to address one another respectively as 
Mel, Joe, Rosy and Mont. My story is of an incident | 
that occurred the following night, in which one of 
them, the boy called Rosy, figured as chief actor. 
What the nickname “Rosy” stands for I do not 
know. It is because I do not know, that I call this 
the story of “The Boy Who Went Back.” 

By afternoon the four boys had entered one of 
the wildest and most mountainous portions of the 
State. Their road lay along the right bank of a 
considerable river, and the two horses found it tire- 
some to haul the load over the steep hills and up the 
sides of the deep gullies across which their route 
lay. 

For the last hour or two the young travellers had 
met no teams. The country was covered for the 











| friends now met him in this wild and rugged region. 


many students had profited; but, like many others 
of his class, he had failed, during the period when 
he could best work and earn, to provide a pecuniary 


| Serious trouble. 


Then from the road behind them a faint, far-off, 
rattling sound came to their ears, accompanied after 
a few seconds, by an equally faint shout, or outery. 

“Do you hear those sounds?” queried Mont. 

“Quite a rattling,” observed Joe. 

“Our antediluvian friend was going down hill too 
rapidly,” suggested Mel. “I thought I heard a 
woman’s voice.” 

“Yes,” suid Rosy. 
run away, could he?” 

“The idea of the eo-hippus running away!” ex- 
claimed Mont, laughing. 

“He did look thoroughly well broken,’ remarked 
Mel. 


“The old horse couldn’t have 
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tent, looked out. The air was damp and chilly, but 
the moon was shining and the night was clear. 

“I’ve a great mind to go back along the road 
alone,” he thought. “It wouldn’t take me more 
than an hour and a half. It’s bright and light. 
Then it would be off my mind and I should sleep 
better. If I crawl out quietly the fellows never will 
know it.” 

He still hesitated, and was half-inclined to creep 
back to his blanket; for he was in doubt about what 


| he ought to do and was afraid of being laughed at. 


| 


“Still we don’t know quite what an eo-hippus | 


might do,’’ observed Joe; ‘‘and I’m pretty sure he 
took a hill rather too fast just then.” 

*So am I,” said Rosy, with a touch of concern in 
his voice. 

“Oh, they are all right,” said Mont. ‘We should 
have heard something more,if there had been any 
Don’t you think so, driver?’’ 

“Oh, I guess they’re all right,”’ replied the driver, 
who had lighted his pipe and was ready to start the 
horses forward. 

So the boys scrambled to the top of their load 
again, and for a time nothing more was said of the 
unusual sounds that they had heard. They went on 
their way a mile or two farther, reached the brook 
and camped for the night on its banks. The horses 
were hitched and fed, the tent pitched, a fire kindled, 
a rustic table set up, and after some of the misad- 
ventures that at such times are liable to occur to 
persons inexperienced in camping out, a meal was 
prepared to which all in the party sat down with 
keen appetites. 

Until long after nightfall they sat and feasted, 
drawing liberally on their supply of canned fruits 
for dessert. As they ate they discussed their plans 





“T don’t care, I'll do it,” he whispered to himself, 
at last, and crawled out of the tent. 

“T suppose I ought to take my gun,” he thought. 
“This is a wild country and there may be bears 
around.” But his gun was in its case in the tent, 
lying with the others behind the heads of the sleep- 
ers. ‘I'll be sure to wake them if I pull it out,’’ he 
thought. 

He did not wish to disturb his comrades, and again 
he hesitated. His eye fell on the camp hatchet, 
sticking in a log in front of the tent. He took the 
hatchet in his hand and set hastily off along the 
road. C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 
+O 


For the Companion. 


MAN-EATING CROCODILES. 


Surely no death is more horrible than that of 
being eaten by a huge, hideous, scaly, slime-covered 
crocodile. There is something romantic and thrilling 
in the thought of being carried off by a majestic 
lion, or a tiger with beautiful stripes all over him, 
and being dined upon in a cleanly and aristocratic 
manner; but to be grabbed by the big, bony jaws of 


| a fifteen-foot crocodile, with a breath like a turkey 


for camping and sport during the next fortnight, | 


and talked over the incidents of their day’s ride. 

“IT wish I knew what it was that made that rat- 
tling we heard back there,” Rosy remarked, at last. 
“Tm afraid the old gentleman had a smash-up.” 








store that would support himself and his family | 
during his old age, trusting to a providence which 
does not ordinarily provide for men in that manner. 

Hence, in his declining years, he was reduced to 
great straits to procure even the bare necessities of 
life, and to shelter an aged, invalid wife and a wid- 
owed daughter and her children. It was during one 
of this good old gentleman’s forced removals from 
one temporary habitation to another that our young 


“Well, well,” exclaimed the boy addressed as 
Mont, when at last the express wagon had edged 
past the high-piled hay-rack and its singular load, 
“that old fellow’s outfit beats ours every way! He 
must be starting out on a long vacation. What lake 
de you suppose he is heading for?” 

“Give it up!” sighed Joe. ‘Did you notice that 
cradle and that old bedstead and some of those 
ancient chairs? Regular Mayflower style o’ furni- 
ture.” 

“Geological, you mean,” said Mel. ‘Look at | 
the old white horse! You know our professor in 
geology described the eo-hippus last spring; the old- 
est species of horse, ’way back in Tertiary time. 
Well, that’s the animal drawing that cart. You 
may be sure he’s just struggling out from under 
some of these old broken up strata round here. And 
that is the paleolithic man!” 





“*O he lived in the long, long agoes, 
He lived upon oysters and foes: 
He lived in a cave by the seas —’” | 
sang Mont. ‘He strayed away and got lost, chasing | 
the last mammoth; and about that time there was a | 
convulsion of nature, submergence or something, 
which buried him for a few millions of years. But 
now he’s out again, with his primordial household 
stuff, and is on his way back to the beach.” 

“He will find things a little changed at the beach, | 
if he strikes it down at Rye, or Old Orchard, or Mt. | 
Desert,” said Rosy. ‘But the clams are still there,— 
the same old clams; he may be sure of them.” 





most part with woods and crags. Houses were few 
and far apart, but the sight of foaming mountain 
brooks and the virgin forest pleased the boys. The 
wilderness was what they were seeking, and their 
eyes, long accustomed to city streets and school- 
books, now revelled in the wild, green luxuriance of 
the woods, and in the sight of the gray, scarred, 
savage faces of the precipices which walled in the 
valley along which their road lay. 

As six o’clock approached, the boys, who were 


The party had toiled up a rather high hill, at the 
top of which the driver halted to let the horses take 
breath. Evening was drawing on calm and still, 
but the sun yet shone warm over the crest of a 
mountain, on the left. From the bed of the valley 
below, the murmur of the river rose like the rustle 
of a grove when a breeze gently brushes it. The 
view was wild and picturesque, and the boys who | 
had walked up the hill stood for some moments 
| looking about them, in silence, 
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| uneasily, yet sleepily, over to avoid it. 


ITHIC MAN.” 


“Oh, I searcely think so,” said Mont. ‘But if he 
had, he has probably repaired damages and gone °a 
before this time.” \ 

“But it may have been something serious,” ob- 
served Rosy. ‘I wish we had found out aboutit, I 
had half a mind to go back then.” 


Mel. “No one could expect us to go to so much 
trouble just because we heard a little rattling. They 
were strangers to us, too.” 
“T know,” remarked Rosy. 
disturbed me. It sounded to me as if some one was 
in trouble. Didn’t it to you?” 
“It did a little, perhaps,” replied Mel. “But then, 


“Still that cry rather 


a hill, those women or that girl might have 
screamed out even if there was no real trouble.” 

“At any rate it would be a long tramp from here 
away back to where we heard the noise,”’ said Mont. 
“All of three miles I should think. So you had 
better think no more of it. We are tired and want 
to get well rested for to-morrow, you know.” 

They had cut a quantity of boughs to serve as 
mattresses; these they laid, shingle-fashion, inside 
the tent, and spread the blankets upon them. In an 
hour all four of the boys lay down and soon fell 
asleep. 

Rosy had slept an hour or two, when the stump of 
a bough directly beneath his ribs caused him to turn 
He was but 


| 


buzzard’s, and to be carried down to the slimy 
bottom of a nasty, muddy river, and there drowned 


| and crushed up and swallowed piecemeal is surely a 


most horrible and repulsive death. , 

This is no fancy picture, but a statement of the 
real facts in the case. A man-eating crocodile, to 
do a successful business, must live in water that is 
so thick with mud as to be perfectly opaque, at least 
to human eyes, This enables him to swim up close 
to any one standing knee-deep in the water, and 
seize his victim by the leg before his presence is 
even suspected. 

In clear water the monster would be seen at some 
distance off, which might result in his getting a piece 
of cold lead instead of a dinner. Of course, any 
one who is rash enough to go a-swimming in waters 
infested by man-eating crocodiles is liable to fall a 
very easy prey, whether the water be muddy or 
clear. 

There is a great deal of misinformation regarding 
crocodiles. To begin with, alligators are not the 
same as crocodiles, as many people suppose, though 
these two kinds of animals are in general very much 
alike. 

The main points of difference between crocodiles 
and alligators are as follows: the crocodile has a 
triangular head, pointed snout, and canine teeth 
that pass up on either side of the upper jaw in a 
notch that was cut there by Dame Nature for that 
very purpose. 

The alligator has a long, broad head, the sides of 
which are nearly parallel, with the snout simply 
rounded off at the corners. Its canine teeth fit into 
deep sockets in the upper jaw, and are therefore 
out of sight when the mouth is shut. 

Alligators are found only in the New World, and 
in the alligator family there are about five distinct 
species. Crocodiles inhabit both the Old World and 
the New,—Asia, Africa, the Malay Archipelago, 
Australia and America, both North and South,—and 
there are about fourteen species of them. The 
habits of both alligators and crocodiles are much 
the same. 

Some species are small of size, but the most are 
large, and although saurians over fourteen feet in 
length are rare in any species, old individuals of 
some kinds have been known to attain a length of 
seventeen to eighteen feet. 


Not all crocodiles are man-eaters. Young croco- 


“But we had passed them more than a mile,” said diles, which are often handsome creatures, as rep- 


tiles go, do not attack human beings; and the 
famous Gangetic crocodile, or gavial, is considered 
harmless to mankind. During a prolonged gavial 
hunt which I enjoyed on the Jumna, in Northern 
India, my native boatmen used to swim the river 


| with impunity right where gavials, often of great 
| size, were thickest. : 
you know, if they had got to going a little fast down | 


I had the utmost faith in the theory that the gavials 
will not attack a man, for I never found anything 


| but fish in their stomachs; but I did not care to go 


in swimming with them. I did not have to do so, 
and, besides, when the water is muddy and full of 
crocodiles, I do not enjoy swimming very well. 

It is safe to say that none of the crocodiles of the 


| New World are habitual man-eaters. Even there, of 


half-awakened, yet there recurred to his mind, with | 


renewed distinctness, the thought of the old hay- 


wagon loaded with people and furniture, of the | 


ominous rattling and the faint, far-borne cry. The 


| memory of the incident disturbed him and waked 


him more fully. He rose upon one elbow and went 
over the scene anew in his mind. 

“T do believe there was trouble,” he whispered to 
himself. ‘Killed, or badly hurt, as likely as not; 
and only think of that poor woman and her baby! 
There wasn’t a house within a mile of them, sure; 
and here we drove on and never took second thought 
about them. It wasn’t the right thing to do.” 

So sure did he now feel that his anxiety was well 
founded, that his first impulse was to wake his com- 
panions and urge them to go back with him to see if 
any accident had befallen these people. Then he 
felt sure that if he did so the boys would grumble 
and perhaps refuse to go, for they were tired and 
needed rest. 


course, if a man should deliberately make a tempt- 
ing bait of himself at a place where crocodiles are 
large and numerous, he might get badly taken in. 
The same might be said of nearly all the large 
species of Africa and Australia, for a crocodile 
cannot be expected to always distinguish the differ- 
ence between a man and any other animal of similar 
size, if he finds him swimming in the water which 
constitutes his lawful hunting-ground. 

But when we compare the records of the alligator, 
caiman, jacare, and three species of American 
crocodiles with that of the salt-water crocodile— 
Crocodilus porosus—of Southern Asia and the 
Malay Islands, we cheerfully admit that none of our 
species can justly be classed with the man-eaters. 

In Borneo especially salt-water crocodiles are the 
terror of the tidalrivers. They are not found in the 
clear waters above the influence of the tides, but 
they abound nearer the sea, where the water is deep 
and as murky as ink. The old ones are of great size, 
very voracious and very aggressive; they sometimes 
seize men who are in bogts, and drag them over- 
board in spite of the frantic struggles of the vic- 
tims. 

On the Sambas River it used to be considered very 
dangerous to sleep in a small boat, and to swim in 
any Bornean river near its mouth would be a hazard- 


ous and foolhardy proceeding. In fact, the croco- 


He crept forward and pulling aside the flap of the | diles of this region obtain the most of their food by 
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seizing wild hogs and other animals that are in 
the habit of swimming across the rivers. 
Although I have killed many a man-eating 
crocodile in the Malay Peninsula and Borneo, I 
am thankful to say that I never saw a man seized 
and carried down by one, and all of my infor- 
mation on that point is derived at second hand 


to serve as a float, and the “hook” 
tough, 
both ends, to the middle of which the line is tied. 
The “shook” 
key, or any other small animal, which is fastened 
to it in such a manner that the hook and bait will | 
be swallowed together without disarrangement 
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is a stick of 
green wood, ten inches long and pointed at 


is baited with a dead fowl or mon- 


When this combina- 
tion has been swal- 








A MAN-EATER. 


from those who have seen such terrible sights. 
In Borneo the villages of the Malays are nearly 
always found along the rivers and their tribu- 
taries, which furnish the people means of travel 
and also supply them with water. Each village 
has its landing-place, where the canoes are tied, 
and here the people bathe, and fill their bamboo | 
pails with water. | 

It is at these landing-places that the tragedies 
nearly always occur. In order to get the best | 
water a fearless man or a thoughtless woman 
wades out a few steps into the stream—going 
half waist deep perhaps—chatting and laughing 
with others who nearer shore are filling their pails 
more cautiously. 

He fills his bamboo, shoulders it, and turns to 
wade ashore, when all at once a pair of tremen- 
dous jaws close upon his leg like a living trap. | 

There is no escape. He shrieks and struggles | 
wildly for an instant, but it is for an instant only ; | 
the powerful monster quickly backs into deep 
water, dragging his human prey with him, and 
with a look of terror which once seen can never 
be forgotten, the poor wretch is dragged under, 
and is seen no more. Once in deep water the 
hideous reptile seizes his prey by the body, and 
the miserable victim is crushed to death and 
drowned at the same time. 

Dyak parents are very fond of their children, 
and are brave to the death in their defence. I 
was told of a Dyak father who, on seeing his little 
boy seized by a crocodile at the water’s edge and 
dragged into the stream, drew his sword, plunged 
in after him, and dived several times to the bottom 
of the river before he gave up all hope of saving 
him. 

On another occasion a crocodile seized a man 
by the chest in the presence of his children, and 
swam with his prey along the surface for some 
distance. The terrified children ran along the 
bank, crying to their father to gouge out the 
crocodile’s eyes, but although he looked at them, 
he neither moved nor spoke, being completely 
paralyzed by the grip. 

In the Sambas River a man was once seized by 
a crocodile, and dragged out of a large boat from 
among nearly twenty companions. In the Lingga 
River thirteen people were once eaten in one 
month, and on various other streams many people 
have lost their lives. | 

A traveller in North Borneo visited the site of a 
village which had been abandoned on account 
of the crocodiles, and he declares that ‘‘the repu- 
tation of the place was so bad that when bathing 
there in the boat I had a man with a full-cocked 
gun on board.”’ 

The government of Sarawak Territory has for | 
some years past waged an exterminating war 
against the man-eating crocodiles of that country. 
By paying a reward of thirty-five cents per linear 
foot for every crocodile caught and killed, the 
most dangerous ones have been exterminated, 
and the total number greatly reduced. In the 
year 1878 two hundred and sixty-six crocodiles 
were caught, and the government paid out seven 
hundred and thirty-eight dollars in rewards to 
their captors. 

The Malays and Sea Dyaks catch the blood- 
thirsty beasts with ‘shook and line.” The ‘“tline”’ 
is a long rattan, with a dry cocoanut at the end 


lowed, the 
man 
line, a bit of string 
breaks, andthe hook 
at once turns cross- 


dile’s stomach. 

The monster is 
then hauled up, 
bound securely, 
dragged ashore, 
and killed without 
merey. Often on 
cutting the stomach 
open it is found to 
contain beads, 
human hair, ban- 
gles and pieces of 
clothing. Whenever 
a human being is 
carried off by a croc- 
odile, the friends 
and relatives of the 
deceased person dil- 
igently fish for the 
monster until they 
catch him, when he 
is generally ripped 
open alive in re- 
venge. 

I once fished on 
the Malay plan fora 
large man-eating crocodile, and, 
to the great joy of the Chinese 
who lived near his haunts, I was 
fortunate enough to catch him. He was 

the most repulsive-looking crocodile that I 
have ever seen, and I have seen many 
hundreds of these monsters. He was precisely 
twelve feet in length, and was very old, rough- 
looking and ugly. His back was covered with a 
slimy growth of fungus of some sort, and he was 
altogether so hideously ugly that I preserved his 
skeleton only, and threw the skin away. 
Witiiam T. Hornapay. 
+or 
For the Companion. 
FOR A SON’S ALBUM. 

When the heart that now loves you lies cold in the 
And the hand that is writing can greet you no more, 
May the sight of these lines, if perchance they are found, 

Waken memories pleasant, but none to deplore. 

EDWIN J. UDELL. 
~@> 


THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 


In 1888, and again in June of the present year, 
The Companion has drawn attention to the intro- 
duction of a new system of voting, which goes 
under the name of the Australian system. We 
return to the subject again because the new plan 
has been practically tried, and has been wonder- 
fully successful, and because, being a step in the 
direction of honest and pure elections, which good 
men of every party should desire, it is the duty 


|of The Companion to promote this reform. 


Inasmuch as we have described the system in 
detail, we will now mention only the outlines of 
the Australian method of voting as it was tested 
in Massachusetts in November. 

All the ballots for every voting place are printed 
by the State, and all those for any one voting 
place are exactly alike. They are folded once 
down the middle, and all the names are within, 
and are hidden when the ballot is folded. The 
names of all candidates for any office are printed 
in alphabetical order, and following each name is 
the designation of the party which has nominated 
the man. At the right, opposite each name, is a 
blank space. 

A voter going to the polling place is admitted 
to a railed-off space, and one ballot is given to 
him. Ranged along the side of the wall are little 
stalls, each with a desk, a pencil, and a piece of 
India rubber. The stalls are so made that a per- 
son marking his ballot cannot be overlooked. 

The voter places a pencil mark X opposite the 
name of each person for whom he wishes to vote, 
but does not erase any name from the ballot. Hav- 
ing completed his preparation of the ballot, he 
folds it, goes to the ballot box, his name is found 
on the registry, he deposits the ballot, still folded, 
and immediately passes out of the railed-off space. 

Now as to the working of the system. It is 
proved by practical experience that it is as speedy 
a way of voting as the old way was. 
of one place where more than three hundred per- 
sons voted in one hour, without crowding or in- 
convenience. 

It is a perfectly secret ballot, as it should be. 
No man can force another to vote contrary to his 
wish, or can know how another man has voted. 
There can be no fraudulent ballots or trickery. 
There is no opportunity for a crowd of ‘heelers,”” 
vote distributors and political spies to collect about 
the polls,—since a man is admitted to the railed- 
off space only long enough to vote,—and there is | 


| nothing for them to do if they were there. 
' 


. | at the door of the school-houses and other build- 
fisher- | 


pulls on the} 


wise in the croco- | 


We know | 


All this was pe for as a result of the new 
system, and trial of it has brought no disappoint- 
ment. At the worst precincts in Boston there was 

| perfect order and decorum, and nowhere was 
| there a crowd. Indeed, for a great part of the 
day not even one person was to be seen standing 


| ings where the polling was going on. 

Moreover, every one was pleased with the sys 
tem. So far as we are aware not a single news- 
paper in Massachusetts has found, or desired to 
| find, a reason for condemning it; and we have | 
not heard of one voter in the State who now pre- | 
fers the old way. The Australian ballot was 
instantly and universally successful and popular, | 
in city and in rural district, and with men of every 
party, without distinction. 

It is true that the counting of the votes is made | 
a somewhat slower process, and the returns do 
not come in quite so early in the evening. But a 
delay of a few hours in learning the result is a 
small price to pay for the great benefits which the 
new system secures. 


| 

| 
+r - | 
THE EBB OF THE TIDE. 


Leaving its foam, its driftwood. on the sand. 
The weary tide retreats. receding slow, 

As though it would resist the Almighty hand 
That draws it from the land. 

Deep rest has fallen round me; but I know 
That in far other hollow clefts and caves 
The turning waters have begun to flow 

With surge and murmur low, 

So with the tide of years that passes o’er 
The sands of this our life :ethe weary waves, 
Here ebbing, flow upon another shore, 

But there shall ebb no more 


Academy. —Arthur L. Salmon. 


- ~@0—————_- 
CONGRESSES AT PARIS. 


The great Paris Exhibition of 1889, which was 
opened with much ceremony on May 5th, and 
was closed on November 6th, was in every respect 
a brilliant success. It is described by those who 
visited it as the largest and finest world s fair ever 
held. 

Twenty-five millions of people witnessed its 
displays during the six months that it was open, 
and twenty-eight millions of tickets were taken 
at the doors. The receipts of the lofty Eiffel | 
Tower, which was the most conspicuous single | 
feature of the exhibition, are reported to have 
been one million three hundred thousand dollars. 

It was a notable incident of this great exhibi 
tion that it was made the occasion for the gather. | 
ing at Paris of a number of international meet- 
ings which were called ‘‘Congresses.’’ Of these 
it is said that no less than seventy held meetings | 
during the six months. 

These Congresses discussed and took action on 
a great variety of subjects, and were attended by 
| delegates from many nations. Among the most 
notable were the Patent and Trade-Mark Con- 
gress which met early in August; the Congress of 
Hygiene, in which matters relating to public 
health were elaborately argued by men eminent 
in medical science; the Congress of Anthropology 
and Archeology, which was attended by a large 
number of scholars noted in these branches of 
science; the Congress of Legal Medicine; the 
Congress of Electricity, at which our own famous 
inventor, Edison, was present, and was the most 
conspicuous figure, and the Congress on Acci- 
dents to Workmen. 

Delegates representing the educational interests 
of many countries met to compare methods of 
instruction and to debate on educational reforms; 
others came together to consider how best the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest could 
be everywhere secured; yet others assembled to 
impart mutual information concerning the rail- 
ways of the world, and to discuss improvements 
in railway systems. 

Perhaps the three most important of the Paris 
Congresses, however, were those which dealt with 
the subjects of labor and money, and that which 
met to urge the adoption of peaceful methods in 
the settlement of disputes between nations. 

The ‘International Workers’ Congress’ natur- 
ally attracted a good deal of attention for several 
reasons. The subject of labor, in these days, has 
assumed, in all civilized nations, a large and press- 
ing importance; and here were gathered represen- 
tative workingmen from many countries, who were 
able both to witness the illustrations of industry 
presented by the exhibition, and to consult 
together as to the interests and prospects of the 
laboring classes the world over. 

In this Congress there were delegates from Eng- 
land, from the American Knights of Labor, from 
Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Holland and Po- 
land. Its session lasted a week; and after a series 
| of spirited debates the Congress passed resolutions 
favoring a laborer's day of eight hours fixed by | 
international law, the exclusion from labor of | 
children under fourteen, technical education given 
free by the State, and equal pay for women for 
| equal work. 
| In the Monetary Congress some of the most 

eminent financial authorities of America and 
Europe took active part, and for several days an 
| instructive and able discussion was carried on 














| between the advocates of ‘“bi-metallism’’ and | toils in the kitchen; 


” 


‘“mono-metallism. 

Well-attended and spirited, too, was the Peace 
Congress, which, after eloquent speeches, urged | 
upon the governments, by its resolutions, to adopt | 
arbitration as the means of settling the differences | } 
| of nations, and of avoiding the destructive wars | 


| minister. 
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more or less seriously threatened in the near 
future. 

While these various Congresses did not, perhaps, 
achieve any effective or immediate practical results, 
they were useful in bringing together men of many 
countries interested in the same causes, enabling 
them to witness the triumphs of industry as dis- 
played in the exhibition, and to impart to each 
other mutual information, sympathy and support 
in the objects in which they were most deeply 


| interested. 


— «~@> — 
GIVE THEM TIME. 


“Old Forbes,” as the neighbors called him, was a 
Pennsylvania farmer of the old type; correct in his 
| morals, bigoted in religion, shrewd in business, and 
stubborn as iron in his prejudices. He had three 
sons of different character from himself, each of 
| whom, as he passed out of childhood, became vicious, 
deceitful and ungovernable. 

Their father at last brought his troubles to the 
“T have done my duty,” he said. “I have 


| never neglected to punish them when they did not 


walk in the right way.” 

“But did it ever occur to you,” said old Doctor 
D—-, “that the right way for a sheep is not the 
right way for a lamb? You expect from boys of 
fourteen the wisdom of thirty, and punish them 
when they fall short. Why are not these peaches in 
bearing, Brother Forbes?” he asked, abruptly. 

“They were only planted last year,” said the 
farmer, nettled at the question. “You must give 
them time.” 

“Yes, and give your human plants time,” said the 
old clergyman, as he left him without another word. 

Farmer Forbes, after much thought, determinea 
to “hand the boys over to their mother awhile.” 

The experiment was successful. The mother had 
patience, as well as high aims. Her sons in the end 
fulfilled both her hopes and her prayers. 

There are few families now to be found even in 
Puritan New England or Presbyterian Pennsylvania 
in which the iron rod holds sway as it did fifty years 
ago. Children are suffered to grow up without the 
savage pruning and wrenching of character once 
too common, but they are often subjected to an 
unnatural mental strain almost as hurtful. A boy 
of average ability is put into a class of lads who 
have nimbler brains than he, and—what he lacks— 
the ease of habit in study. He is urged to take the 
prize from John or to equal William in marks, us 
though he would be ruined for life if these boys 
pass into a higher class while he is left behind. 

In the best schools of the country the mind of 
each pupil is developed or stimulated to a healthy 
growth, as a plant is nourished in the garden, with 
out reference to other plants. 

The wise father knows, too, that it is not necessary 
to use the pruning knife continually. There are 
faults of childhood which disappear with that age, 
as the vigorous tree easily throws off the false shoots 
that clogged its growth as a sapling. 


HH —_—____—— 
TOO BRILLIANT. 


Ruth, a quiet country girl, made her first visit to 
her cousins, the Hartes, in town. The Hartes were 
good, kindly people who wished to give the little 
stranger pleasure. They made an unusual effort to 
display their own cleverness and brilliancy. 

The two young men told their best anecdotes 
and gave sketches of the fashionable men and 
women “in their set.’””, Mrs. Harte flashed an occa. 
sional sarcasm at her children, from which Ruth 
shrank as if it had been actual fire. The young 
girls, intent on amusing her, exhibited their draw- 
ings and sang their most difficult arias. 

In a word they all patronized her as from a lofty 
height. They knew nothing better than their own 
gifts, and naturally supposed that their exhibition 
would delight their guest. 

But Ruth listened in silence, and no persuasions 
could induce her to remain another day nor to come 
again. 

“They are all very clever and brilliant people,” 
she told her father, “but they made me feel like a 
fool.” 

The Hartes made a mistake common among many 
intelligent people, in supposing that society is an 
audience before which the most brilliant performer 
wins the loudest applause. It is made up of indi- 
vidual men and women, each of whom, like Ruth, is 
bored and disgusted when made to feel his or her 
inferiority. 

“I met but one well-bred woman in C »’ said a 
shrewd observer after a visit to a Western town. 
‘She was interested in my affairs and did not speak 
of her own.” 

It is selfishness which makes our own accomplish- 
ments, our own opinions, plans, beliefs and actions, 
the most interesting topics in the world. There is a 
certain moral justice in the fact, therefore, that the 
really unselfish person, who ignores his own inter- 
ests, is sure to be the most welcome of companions 
and best beloved of friends. 





am ee 
ANTI-READING,. 


A society has been formed in England to discour- 
age reading and study. The members bind them 
selves to oppose popular education in all its forms. 
to discountenance public libraries, not to read more 
than six books a year, exclusive of agricultural and 
sporting papers. The members of this unique so 
ciety are mostly Oxford men, clergymen, artists or 
others, who have passed a great part of their lives 
in reading. 

There is no question that to many persons the 
reading habit is as real a vice as the drinking habit 
or the opium habit. The young lady, for example, 
who dawdles all day over a novel, while her mother 
also, the boy who furtively 
reads a dime novel when he ought to be doing his 
sums, or carrying wood upstairs; likewise the uni 
versity student who shirks his mathematics and 
spends all his strength upon pleasure-giving litera 
| ture, ancient and modern. 

Doubtless the founders of the new society have 
wallowed deep in the vice of reading. Men wh 
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devote themselves to the ancient literatures exclu- 
sively, passing by with indifference the great and 
inspiring truths of modern science, are living lives 
of self-indulgence, and are in danger of educating 
themselves into ignorance and moral imbecility. 

It is not surprising that these gentlemen, cloyed 
with dainties, should go to the opposite extreme of 
total abstinence. They know not what they say. 
Let them lay aside their sporting papers and their 
cricket bats for awhile, and go among the people 
who are living the ordinary life of man, many of 
whom must economize closely to pay for one maga- 
zine and one weekly paper, with possibly one book 
at Christmas. 

Let them observe what that magazine, that paper 
and that book are to an intelligent family in a coun- 
try place, and perhaps they will get a new light on 
the subject of reading. 


+r 
LINCOLN BEFORE A JURY. 


“If I can free this case from technicalities, and get 
it properly swung to the jury, I’ll win it,” Abraham 
Lincoln used to say, when confident of the justice 
of the cause he represented. He was weak in de- 
fending a wrong case, fer he was mentally and 
morally too honest to explain away the bad points 
of a cause by ingenious sophistry. 

Instead of attempting to bolster up such a cause, 
he abandoned it. Once he abandoned a case in open 
court, being convinced that it was unjust. A less 
fastidious lawyer took Mr. Lincoln’s place, and won 
the case. 

Mr. Herndon, in his “Life of Lincoln,” tells a 
story which exhibits his ability in getting « case he 
believed in “properly swung to the jury.” 

A pension agent, named Wright, secured for the 
widow of a Revolutionary soldier a pension of four 
hundred dollars, of which sum he retained one-half 
as his fee. The pensioner, a crippled old woman, 
hobbled into Lincoln’s office and told her story. It 
stirred Lincoln up; he brought suit against the 
agent, and on the day of the trial he said: 

“Tam going to skin Wright, and get that money 
back.” 

He did so. The old woman told her story to the 
jury. Lincoln, in his plea, drew a picture of the 
hardships of Valley Forge, describing the soldiers 
as creeping barefooted over the ice, and marking 
their tracks by their bleeding feet. Then he con- 
trasted the hardships of the soldiers endured for 
their country with the hardened action of the agent 
in fleecing the old woman of one-half of her pen- 
sion. 

He was merciless; the members of the jury were 
in tears, and the agent writhed in his seat under the 
eastigation of Lincoln’s denunciation. The jury 
returned a verdict in her favor for the full amount, 
and Lincoln made no charge for his services. 

His notes for the argument were unique: 

“No contract.—Not professional services.—Unrea- 
sonable charge.—Money retained by Def’t not given 
by Pl’ff.— Revolutionary War.— Describe Valley 
Forge privations.—Ice.—Soldiers’ bleeding feet.— 
Pl’ff’s husband.—Soldier leaving for army.—Skin 
Def’t.—Close.” 

se 


HIS HONEST OPINION. 


How often does the average American, possibly 
destitute of any special training which would enable 
him to enjoy the beauties of art, express his honest 
opinion when visiting places of historical interest 
in Europe? 

One such man, at least, was honest enough to 
choose the simple truth. 

When General Grant was in England, a gentleman 
took him and his wife to visit Holland House, that 
well-known spot of historic memories. After a 
quiet luncheon, they strolled across the lawn to the 
wonderful old mansion, and when they had reached 
the door, General Grant told his friend that if he 
would take Mrs. Grant in, he would remain where 
he was until they came out. 

Mrs. Grant was quite shocked at the proposal, but 
the friend was not. As he afterward said: 

*‘Holland House was a thing of the past, while 
General Grant was a man of the present. He felt 
no interest in it, and he was too honest to assume 
any.” 

General Grant’s honesty and simplicity of charac- 
ter is still more clearly shown in his criticism of 
Venice, which he declared to be ‘‘a rickety old town, 
with a lot of open sewers running through it.” 

Now no one would be likely, in listening to such 
an opinion, to think it praiseworthy or valuable in 
itself; it is only noteworthy as being that of an 
honest man. Neither General Grant nor a lesser 
personage is to be congratulated on lack of culture, 
though if he be actually lacking in that direction, 
he may congratulate himself on being man enough 
to stand by his colors, pretending to no interest 
which he does not feel. 


— —~+or- ee 


FEAR OF DEATH. 


Some timid and imaginative persons are greatly 
oppressed by a dread of death, and are scarcely com. 
forted when they are told that the great change be- 
comes less terrible when viewed face to face. Con- 
templated in health and at a distance, it may be 
appalling; but when it-is actually at hand, nature 
provides her own anesthetics, and sets the mind at 
rest. 

Sir Lyon Playfair says that he has put the ques. 
tion, ‘Did you ever know a patient who was afraid 
to die?”’ to most of the eminent physicians of Eng- 
land, within the past seventeen years, and all but 
two have assured him that they never met such a 
case. One of these exceptions was that of a girl of 
bad character, who had been fatally injured by a 
sudden accident. He goes on to say: 

“I have known three friends who were partially 
devoured by wild beasts, under apparently hopeless 
circumstances. The first was Livingstone, the great 
African traveller, who was knocked on the back by 
a lion, which began to munch his arm. 


that he felt no fear or pain, and that his only feeling | 
was one of intense curiosity as to the part of his 
body the lion would take next. 

“Another was Rustem Pasha, Turkish ambassador 
to London. 
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when the fangs went through his hand, though he 


felt none during the munching of his arm.” 
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Why 


Suffer 
from 


CATARRH ? 


(Adv. | Be 


Cured 


POND’S EXTRACT 


As this man was. 


“T have been a constant sufferer for years (from 
about Nov. Ist until the following June) from severe 
colds in my head and throat; in fact, the whole mu- 
cous tissue from the nose, down to and including the 
bronchial tubes, were more or less affected. It was 
fast developing into CHRONIC CATARRH. I had 
tried most known remedies, and was finally per- 
suaded last March to use POND’S EXTRACT. I 
snuffed it up my nose and inhaled it; gargled my 
throat with it and swallowed it. It relieved me 
wonderfully and has effected almost a radical cure. 
I have used it for BURNS, BRUISES and SPRAINS, and 
believe it invaluable in such cases. I believe also 
that no family should be without it in the house, 
feeling as I do that it comprises a WHOLE PHARMA- 


It is difficult for us of the present generation to | 
realize the privations of the pioneers who first came | 
into the country where we now comfortably reside, | 
the straits to which they were at times reduced from | 
lack of articles now as common as water and air) 
with us, and the preposterous value they often set 
upon them. 5 | 


An aged resident at Fitzroy, Ont., recently told | 
me, says a correspondent, that he well remembered | 
the time when there was but one darning-needle in | 
that county, and the only grist-mill was a day’s jour- | 
ney distant. | 

One day a Mrs. Dickson, who chanced to have tem. | 
porary possession of the darning-needle, and had | 
it carefully stuck in a holder attached to her apron, | 
set off to go to mill with a bag of grain laid on the | 
back of a horse. The good lady encountered certain | 
rough vicissitudes by the way, and unfortunately | 
lost the darning-needle. 

This was really a public calamity in Fitzroy. | 
Nearly twenty housewives depended upon that 
darning-needle for repairing socks and for other 
coarse mending. It passed from one log-house to 
another, by special messenger, and every woman 
had the use of it one day in three weeks. Another 
darning-needle could not then be procured nearer 
than Perth, fifty miles distant. 

Tidings of the disaster which had befallen Mrs. 
Dickson soon spread, and on the following morning 
a dozen women, some of them accompanied by their 
children, and some by their husbands, turned out to 
search three miles of forest-path. 

It seemed to be a well-nigh hopeless task, but 
keen eyes were bent upon every portion of the high- 
way, and at length one little girl espied it. 


A great shout was raised, and the good news was 
carried along the line of searchers. The party re- 
collected, and the rejoicings in newly-settled Fitzroy 


that day were great. 


or 
TOO MUCH “SOLOMON.” 


Doctor Mulchmore, editor of the Presbyterian, 
while making a tour around the world, was painfully 
impressed by the fact that a popular piece of music, 
in which there are “‘vain repetitions,” may become 
irritating. He says: 


On our tour, in_ nearly ag 4 church where we 
preached or worshipped which had a choir of some 
retensions, we heard the piece, ‘Consider the 
uilies,” which in song, bold and flighty, told us five 
or six times that Solomon was “‘not arrayed.” 

For the first two or three times we did not con- 
sider the gravity of the matter, but finally became a 
little restive over Solomon’s condition, when it was 
repeated and emphasized in moderate tones, in ten- 
derness and in high-sounding tones, in trills, in 
shrieks, that “Solomon was not arrayed;’’ and what 
was more embarrassing, the singers sometimes 
looked and bowed to us, as if we were to blame for 


it. 

When we reached San Francisco, we thought, “this 
will end this Solomon business.’”’ We supposed that 
it was a favorite in the East because he had his 
bringing up there; but, to our amazement, we heard 
it in three churches in the Occident as well as 
Orient, that ‘Solomon was not arrayed.” 

In the East there was Se in it, where 
nobody is much arrayed. But when we heard again 
in Saratoga, on different i . 1 
was not arrayed,’’ from four to six times right along, 
and in a manner that could leave no doubt, and 
when significant movements of the head were made 
at us, we felt that it was time that something should 
be done without fail. Let a collection be taken up 
for Solomon. 


that 
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SAVAGES AS NAVIGATORS. 


It has puzzled naturalists who have undertaken to 
account for the peopling of those islands in the 
Pacific which lie so many hundreds of miles from 
the continents or from other islands to explain how 
the first settlers made their way across such an ex- 
panse of waters. The author of “Wanderings 
South and East” gives some observations bearing 
directly upon this point: 


The natives of Santa Cruz do not hesitate to make 
cruises far out of sight of land, their knowledge of 
the stars being very considerable. I have noticed 
the elder of the three boys whom we subsequently 
brought away with us from here teaching the names 
of various stars to his a 4rd companions, and 
was surprised at the number he knew by name. 

Moreover, at any time of night or day, and in 
whatsoever direction we might happen to be steer- | 
ing, these boys, even the youngest of the three, a/| 
lad of ten or twelve, would be able to point to where 
his home lay; this I have found them able to do 
many hundreds of miles to the south of the Santa 
Cruz group. 


eee 
DETERMINED, BUT DEFEATED. 


In those States where the political parties are | 
nearly equal in numbers political feeling is very | 
high, and sometimes leads to disagreement in the | 
family. | 


Some years ago, after an exciting campaign in | 
New Hampshire, the Republicans of one town who | 
were victorious decided upon an illumination. One | 
of the leading merchants of the town was a Repub: | 
lican, but his wife was a Democrat. He was desir. | 
ous that his house should be illuminated; his wife | 
was as desirous that it should not be. 

In the early evening he came in and said that as 
all the houses on the street were lighted, his must | 


| 








eC. 
“Well,” said his wife, “if you do that, I shall go 
down cellar.”’ 

But he saw that the house was illuminated, and 
his wife went with her lamp to the cellar. The next 





A bear attacked him, and tore off a | cellar illuminated. 


day one of her neighbors came in, and congratulated 
her on having the only house on the street with the 
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The most exquisite ever brought to America. They have 
superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 

THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
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COPCEIA within itself.” FREDERIC E, FINCK. 


A CHARM. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who has A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
possesses a charm against which no rival can 
successfully contend who has not the same 
advantage. It is therefore a matter of supreme 
importance to know that 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


is a never-failing beautifier of the skin; 
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figuring blotches, and thus transforming the 
most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
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Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Ful 
Street, New York City. 
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Jefferson, 


the actor, has written his autobi- 
ography for THE Century. This 
will be one of the leading features of 
that magazine during the coming year. 
In it the author relates the story of 
his life from his first appearance on the 
stage as “ property” baby to within the 
past few years. His reminiscences and 
N the portraits of actors and actresses with 
DV , whom he has been associated —the elder 
~~ \ Booth, the Wallacks, Forrest and Charlotte 
: Cushman among them— are especially inter- 
esting. His own experiences in the pioneer 
West, in Mexico, Australia, South America, 
England, France, and the Southern and 
Eastern States the author relates with charm- 
ing frankness and a delightful humor—he writes as naturally as he acts. Of the other features 
of THE CENTURY, fiction will be especially strong, and will include a number of serials and many 
short stories by such well-known writers as Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Frank R. Stockton, Mark 
Twain, H. S. Edwards, Richard M. Johnston, Sarah Orne Jewett, etc. Questions of social inter- 
est will be discussed by Bishop Potter and others. The latest discoveries in astronomy of the 
Lick Observatory will be reported. Art, Hictory and Religious Questions will be considered. 
The new volume begins in November, 1889. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Booksellers 
and postmasters take subscriptions ; or remittance, 
by check, money-order, or in registered letter, may 
be made directly to the publishers, 
THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th St. N 
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For five two-cent stamps we will send to 
any person not familiar with THE CEN- 
TURY a single back number as a speci- 
men, Please say in what paper you saw 
this advertisement. 
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THREE WEEKS ONLY, 


and then CHRISTMAS. If you are quick you will yet have time to take advan- 
tage of the offers made in ‘The Companion Premium List.” 


This “Premium List’ is a money and time saver to all who purchase Holiday Gifts. 


BOOK OFFER NO. 3. 


On Page 539 of the “Premium List” you will notice 
a description of 60 Standard Books at 40 cts. each. 
They are well bound in cloth. 

On receipt of $15.00 we will send you this set of 60 
Standard Books. 

On receipt of $8.00 we will send any 30 vols.—you to 
make the selection. 

On receipt of $4.25 we will send any 15 vols. This 
is a rare opportunity to secure a large number of Stan- 
dard Books, cloth bindings, very cheaply. 


60 Standard Books, cloth binding, for only $15.00. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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DECEMBER. __ | 
Th. §. Mozart died, 1791. 
Fr. 6. The Capitol first occupied by Congress, 1819. 
Sa. 7. Algernon Sidney beheaded, 1683. 

Su. 8. Ecumenical Council met at Rome, 1869. 
Mo. 9. John Milton born, 1608. 

Tu. 10. Mississippi admitted to the Union, 1817. 
We. 11. Sir David Brewster born, 1781. 








For the Companion. 
THOUGHTS IN A CITY CHURCH. | 


Forgive me, Lord, if sometimes on Thy day, 
nd in Thine house, my prayer hath folded wing; 
My spirit turned from Thee to things of sense, 
to find delight in worldly wandering. 





| each exhibition with their care 


Ah, cool and quiet places where men pray! | 
Without, the gentle song of happy bird; 
Within, the country faces flushed with health, 

And humble hearts, with holy reverence stirred; | 


Soft breath of violet and gracious rose | 
From the warm hands of children sitting by; 

And through the open door a stretch of blue 
Across the glory of the summer sky; 


The sound of voices in the shady lane, 
The trembling heat above some silent mound, 
And here the sunbeam’s painting on the wall, 
The ivy’s shimmering shadow on the ground; 


And everywhere a presence without name, 
Subtle, ineffable,—a oe, no more,— 

Breathing within the place, breathing without, 
Something so sweet, we cannot but adore ;— 


A something that we know is not, to-day, 

A something that gives strength to prayer and song; 
And if we miss it, as we kneel to pray, 

Art Thou extreme, O Lord, to mark it wrong? 


Nay, for the desolate town was never Thine! 
Unloveliness hath never part in Thee! 

Yet, where gross man hath marred Thy handiwork, 
Souls that he could not reach are white and free. 


So that I breathe the breath of fragrant lives, 
And learn that where flowers sicken, hearts grow 
strong, 
The better man within me cries, “Content!” 
Albeit the weaker whispers still, “How long?” 


GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
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should starve. 
| to Millais. 


| sudden as it was on oe 


THE YOUTH’S 


|that the baby preferred him to all the rest of the 


family. 


His request was granted. The sheriff looked 


| up a later train; a constable “shadowed” the boy 


home, and he had an hour with his baby brother 
before beginning his dismal journey. 


It is to be hoped that those to whose care he was | tains several towns of some importance. 


committed were wise enough to take advantage 
of the “soft spot’’ thus unexpectedly revealed in 
a heart which had seemed so wanting in suscepti- 
bility to any good influence. 
_ ~@> ns 
TIMELY ENCOURAGEMENT. 

In the struggles of life the need of encourage- 

ment and assistance comes to all. A timely word or 


| an outstretched hand has often helped an earnest 


worker over a slough of discouragement in which 
he would have sunk irrevocably without it. We 
hear a great deal of the rivalries of artists, but very 
little of the unselfish, disinterested ways in which 
they strive to help each other. Unrecorded though 
they may be, such deeds are written in imperishable 
characters in the hearts of those who have been 
helped. 

Millais and Holman Hunt, with their brilliant 
talents and inspired brushes, worked on unsuccess- 
fully year after year. se apes | to the Academy at 

ully considered pic- 
tures, they sought in vain to overcome prejudice 


| and to win a kindly word from the critics. 


Under desperate discouragements, in great poverty 


| and need, they toiled on and on until they both re- 


gretfully began to talk of abandoning art, lest they 
Then a sudden encouragement came 
He sold a picture, and hastening to 
Hunt, said, “You must not give up. You have be- 
fore you a great future. If you need money, share 
mine.” 

The sympathy between the two men was so per- 
fect that Hunt accepted the timely help in the spirit 


| in which it was offered, and for a whole year lived 


upon Millais’s purse. 
The long-deferred success came at last. It was as 
Within one week Hunt 


sold every picture he had painted during those long 


years of unrequited toil, and received commissions 


enough to occupy him for several years more. Liter- 
ally, he went to bed one night in poverty and dis- 
couragement, and wakened to find that he had 


become famous, and that the way to prosperity was | 
| wide open before him. 


But for Millais’s timely assistance, Hunt would 
never have enriched the world with “The Finding 
in the Temple” and the “Light of the World.” 


Some of Turner’s unselfish efforts to help others 
were ety heroic. On one occasion, when Turner 
was on the hanging committee, a painter by the 


name of Bird sent a picture to the Academy. It 
had great merit, but no place for it could be found. 
Turner pleaded hard for its admission, but the com- 


| mittee refused. 


For the Companion. 


GOING BACK HOME. 


An officer of the army who has long been inti- | 
mately acquainted with the Indian tribes on our 
Western border said lately, ‘The red man’s con- | 
ception of religious truths is usually singularly 
fine and profound. I met, a few months ago, for | 
example, an Omaha chief, who had ruled his 
tribe with wisdom and justice for many years, 
and who now, blind, and the victim of an incura- 
ble disease, was quietly awaiting death.” | 

“Why are you so content?’’ asked the officer. | 
**Pain and old age are not good things."’ 

The aged chief was silent awhile before answer- | 
ing, according to the Indian habit when a grave | 
question is discussed, and then said : 

“The bird that builds its nest on the tree near | 
my Wigwam in summer leaves it when winter is 
coming, and travels thousands of miles to the 
southward; but in the spring it will come back 
across mountains and rivers to that very same 
nest. 

‘“‘The fish that is spawned here in this little creek 
will go down to the Mississippi to the great gulf, 
but in the spring it will find its way back—back to 
its native waters. | 

‘How do such creatures know the way? They | 
have no map, no guide. The Great Spirit puts 
something in their hearts to draw them back to 
their homes. And He has not forgotten to put 
something in each man’s heart that draws him, | 
draws him all his life long, up to his home. I 
am coming near to mine. Shall I not be glad ?”’ 

{f this poor Indian had found such comfort in 
his faith in his god and heaven, does it not become | 
us who are Christians to remember that life at the | 
worst is but a journey homeward through a beau- | 
tiful world, in which there is noble work for us to | 
do, and in which all good and brave souls, the | 
angels and God Himself, are our friends and bear | 
us company ? 





_ +~@> 
BABY LIKED HIM. 


The maxim that there is some good in every- 
body is constantly receiving fresh illustrations. 

A poor little ragamuffin, step-son in a large, 
thriftless, and exceedingly poor family, was an 
eyesore to the thrifty inhabitants of the decorous, 
prosperous old village upon which his slatternly | 
household had suddenly descended. 

He was always iu the streets, and always ragged 








Turner sat down and looked at the picture for a 
long time, and, becoming more and more convinced 


| of its merit, insisted that it must be accepted. He 


was still overruled. The thing was impossible. 

Turner said no more, but going into the Academy, 
silently and alone, took down one of his own pic- 
tures, sent it out of the room, and hung Bird’s in its 
place. The picture received the recognition it de- 
served, and another struggling artist was saved from 
despair. 

At another exhibition, in the year 1826, Turner’s 
great picture of Cologne was to be exhibited. It 
was hung between two portraits by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The y! of Turner’s picture was exceed- 
ingly bright, and had a most injurious effect upon 
the color of the two portraits. Lawrence, naturally, 
felt mortified and complained openly, as he had good 
cause for doing, of the position of his pictures. 

On the morning of the opening of the exhibition, 
at the private view, a friend of Turner’s who had 
seen the Cologne in all its splendor led a group of 
expectant critics up to the picture. He started back 
in consternation. The oatten sky had changed to a 
dun color, and all its glorious tints had disappeared. 
He ran up to Turner, who was in another part of 
the room, exclaiming, “Turner! Turner! What 
have you been doing to your picture?” 

“Oh,” muttered Turner, in a subdued tone, so as 
not to be heard by others, ‘poor Lawrence was so 


pve ly It’s only lamp-black; it will all wash off | 
1 


after the exhibition.” 

He had actually passed a wash of lamp-black, in 
water-color, over the whole sky, and spoiled his 
picture for the time lest it should hurt Lawrence, 
and prevent his pictures receiving the appreciation 
that was their due. The kindly deed helped Lawrence 
over a hard place, and we may be sure brought a 
blessing to Turner. 

Ruskin, after most intimate knowledge of Turner 
for fifteen years, crowns his memory of him with 
the declaration : 

“IT never heard him say one depreciating word of 
living man, or man’s work; I never saw him look 
an unkind or baleful look; I never knew him let 
pass, without some sorrowful remonstrance or en- 
deavored mitigation, a blameful word spoken by 
another.” 

sii ~er =e 


TOO MANY HENRYS. 


There was lately proceeding, in the principality of 
Reuss, Germany, an election for members of the 
Parliament of-the country. The Parliament of 
Reuss consists of twelve members, of whom four 
are elected by the rural districts, and for these four 
seats there were twelve candidates, four of whom 
were Conservatives, four ‘‘Progressists,” and four 
Socialists. 


There is one feature of this principality of Reuss 
which is still stranger than its little Parliament of 
twelve members. Its princes, of whom there are 
two branches, each reigning over a part of the little 
country, are all named Henry, and are distinguished 
from each other solely by numbers. 

That is to say, in Reuss-Greiz, which is reigned 
‘ver by the elder line of the family, the princes, 
who are quite numerous, are numbered, as they are 
born, from one up to one hundred. The reigning 
Prince of Reuss-Greiz, for instance, is Henry XXII. 
There are several princes of his branch who have 
larger numbers, and when Prince Henry C. is reached 

| the next prince born will be Prince Henry I., the 
enumeration beginning again. 

In the younger line, which reigns over Reuss- 


and dirty, and even if he was set to work, was | Schleiz, where the princes are also all Henrys and 


sure to leave his job to follow the first hand-organ. | 1ave been from time immemorial, a different system 


| prevails. The numbering begins and ends with the 


In the course of nature he was arrested for | century. 


vagrancy. He showed no emotion when the in- 
dictment was read, nor when he was sentenced to 
the Reform School; but when the sheriff roughly 
bade him “brace up,” for they had just time 
enough to catch the train, the boy looked so 
troubled that his counsel asked him if he wanted 
anything. 

‘I'd like to see the baby before I go,” he said, 
wistfully, and with his pale lips quivering. 

A few questions to his mother and his step- 
father brought out the fact that the waif had a 
domestic side to his deformed little nature, and 


The first prince born in the nineteenth century 
was Henry I., and the first born after the year 1900 
will be named the same. The reigning prince is 
Henry XIV.; he succeeded his father, who was 
Henry LXVII. This happened because the father 
was born in 1789, toward the end of the century, 
while his son, the reigning prince, was born in 1832. 

No doubt this — is a very awkward one for 
the members of the princely houses of Reuss. As 


among them, is useless as an appellation, they must 
be under the necessity of calling each other by their 
numbers. One can imagine such a dialogue as this 
between two youthful princes : 

“LXXVI.! Oh, LXXVI.!" 

“Is that you, LXIX.?” 

“Yes. Can’t you bring your bat and come out 





and play?” 


the name Henry, from the fact that it is universal | 


“‘No, thank you; I promised to go out to ride with 
Uncle XX XVIII. and Cousin LXXXIIT.” 

| The entire extent of the country reigned over by 
| the elder line of Reuss is but a little more than one 
hundred square miles, and almost the whole of it is 
the private property of the sovereign, who is very 

| wooly. The area of Reuss-Schleiz is but a little 

|in excess of three hundred square miles. Each 

| principality, however, is thickly populated, and con- 


ee — 
For the Companion. 


OUT OF THE WAY. 





Jamie’s feet are restless and rough, 
Jamie’s fingers cause disarray, 

Jamie can never make noise enough, 
Jamie is told to get out of the way. 


Out of the way of beautiful things, 
Out of the way with his games and toys, 
Out of the way with his sticks and strings, 
Out on the street, with the other boys! 


Easy to slip from home restraint, 
Out of the mother-care, into the throng, 
Out of the way of fret and complaint, 
Out in the fun,—borne swiftly along! 


Out of the way of truth and right, 

Out with the bold, the reckless, the gay, 
Out of purity into the night,— 

Mother, your boy is out of the way! 





Out into darkness, crime and woe!— 
Mother, why do you weep to-day? 

Weep that Jamie has sunk so low, 
You who sent him out of your way! 


Pray yeu mother, to be forgiven! 
And for your boy, too, pray, oh, pray! 
For he is out of the way to Heaven,— 
Yes, he is surely out of the way! 


EmMa C. DowD. 


MARRIED LOVERS. 


I€ is always pleasant to see the gallantry and 
thoughtfulness of the young lover manifesting 
themselves in the husband of threescore and ten. 
| The writer remembers being at a little country rail- 

road station when a white-haired old man and a 

woman almost as far along in years drove up to the 
door in an antiquated buggy, to which was attached 

a horse long past its youth. 





| Shabby as were the old man’s turnout and gar. 
| ments, and simple-minded as he seemed, his bearing 
| toward his aged wife was courtliness itself. 
“Don’t try to git out o’ the buggy until I hitch old 
Ned an’ help ye,” he said, as he slowly climbed out. 
| He stumbled backward and almost fell when help- 
ing the old lady out, so that she came to the ground 
| rather heavily. 
| “Didn’t hurt ye, did it, ma?” he asked, with ten- 
| der solicitude; “I don’t know what made me so 
| clumsy an’ keerless.”’ 

Then he brushed the dust from her dress with his 
|red cotton handkerchief, and carefully righted the 
| bonnet that had become awry during the ride to the 

station. 
| “Now you set right here, ma, an’ I’ll see to 
| things,” he said, as he led her to a seat in a shady 





|corner of the room and made it comfortable with 
| the shawls she carried. When he returned he said: 
| Don’t feel any skeery ’bout goin’ off alone, do ye, 
|}ma? I’ve wished a hundred times I could go too, 
| but you know we can’t both leave home at this time 
o’ the year, an’ I aint skeered but you’ll git along all 
|right. Aaron ’ll meet you sure when you git there, 
an’ don’t fail to have him drop me a card right off, 
lettin’ me know you’re all right.” 
| Just before the train arrived he came over to 
| where I was sitting and asked me where I was 
| *bound fer.” 
| “For M—,” I replied. 
“Ye don’t say!’’ he said, gleefully. “Well, mebbe 
| then ye wouldn’t mind lookin’ after my wife a little. 
| She’s goin’ to M——, too; called there suddent by 
| the sickness of our daughter Harriet. She aint 
| never travelled alone none, an’ I feel real guilty let- 
| tin’ her start alone now, but it aint so that we kin 
| both go. I know it aint but forty mile, but Ill feel 
easier to know that some one ’I! tell her when she 
gits there, an’ help her off the train, mebbe. She 
can’t see so very well, an’ her hearin’ aint none too 
good.” 
I gladly agreed to give the old lady all necessary 
assistance, and the old gentleman was profuse in his 
| thanks. I had taken “quite a load off his mind,” he 
| declared. 
| He kissed his wife good-by two or three times 
Me the train came in, and stood on the station 
platform waving his red handkerchief as it moved | 
away, while the old lady’s handkerchief fluttered 
from her window in loving response until the station 
was quite out of sight. 








————~+oxo—- -——_ 
STEAM QUIETED THEM. 


An old sailor, who gave the following description 
of a terrible brute battle which he witnessed fifteen 
years ago, said that it made him tremble as no storm 
at sea had ever done. The scene of the fight was 
| the main deck of a steamboat on the Ohio River 
| during the transportation of “John Robinson’s 
| Great World’s Exposition” of animals. The com- 
batants were the huge war elephant, “Emperor,” 
and a monster two-horned rhinoceros, and their en- 
| counter made strong men pale. 





Dead, wounded and dying horses and ponies 
strewed the deck in every direction; cages destroyed 
and literally smashed into fragments were scattered 

| among the dead, wounded and dying, and the terri- 
| ble shrieks, grunts and groans plainly told that the 
battle was fiercely raging. It seemed as if every 
cage on the boat would be totally destroyed. 
| At this juncture a loud crash was heard, and the 
| two cages containing the sea-lions and the Labrador 
| seals were pushed overboard. Mr. Robinson seemed 
to be very cool for a man who was witnessing the 
| wholesale destruction of his property, but when he 
| Saw his sea lions and seals dashed overboard, he 
decided that patience was no longer a virtue, and 
| ordered the combatants fired upon. 
A heavy volley was discharged, which had no 
| Other effect on the monsters, now thoroughly 
| aroused, than to make them fight all the more 
furiously. The situation was getting every moment 
more dangerous for all on board, and the proprietors 
| had almost despaired of ever separating the animals, 
when it occurred to some one to open the steam 
2 = and deluge them with steam. 
he engineer was instructed to turn on the steam, 
| and as it suddenly escaped from the boilers with a 
terrific roar, the elephant was heard to give a shrill, 
| trumpeting screech, such as elephants always utter 
| in crying for mercy when conquered in their native 
wilds. Whether the animal had received its death- 
| blow from the rhinoceros, or was frightened into 
| submission by the steam, could not be ascertained 
| until it had cleared away. Then there was disclosed 
|to the astonished gaze of the showmen a curious 
| and gratifying sight. 
There lay the huge elephant on the deck, cowering 
and trembling, uttering moans of pain and fright, 
| while a little beyond was the quaking rhinoceros 
snugly ensconced in his cage, whither he had re- 
| treated, utterly cowed, the instant the steam was 
opened on him. 
| The attendants sprang quickly forward, and closed 
| and bolted the door of his cage, thus securing them- 
selves from further molestation from him. The 
| horses, ponies and smaller animals that had been 


| nomical certainty. 
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was washed and quiet once more restored, after one 
of the hardest battles ever witnessed. 


— = 
TRYING TO GET WARM. 

First and last the soldiers of the Union Army 
suffered greatly from cold. The historian of the 
Thirty-seventh Massachusetts Regiment prints an 
extract from a letter written by the regimental 


| chaplain to a brother-minister at home. This was 


in February, and at a time when the army was on 
short allowance of fuel. Such wood as was to be 
had, moreover, was nothing but green pine, which 
could be made to burn only by constant coaxing. 


“Imagine your humble servant,”’ writes Chaplain 
Morse, “sleeping on two horizontal poles with bar- 
rel staves laid across, with two thicknesses of blan- 
ket between him and the staves, with the wind 
blowing powerfully and the thermometer several 
degrees below zero. Add to this the constant fear 
that the tent will blow away. 

“I lay on one side, then on the other side, then on 
the upper side and then on the lower side; then I 
bent myself up double and rubbed my feet with my 
hands, then I stretched out again; then I doubled 
up and undoubled in rapid succession, and threw 
myself into all sorts of spasmodic convulsions to 
get up a circulation. 

“Well, I circulated myself pretty generally, and 
circulated the bedclothes about the tent promiscu 
ously. How patriotic I felt just then! I would 
have given three rousing cheers for the Union only 
I was afraid of waking up the quartermaster in the 
tent adjoining, who was snoring like an earthquake. 

“Finally I concluded to arise, and proceeded to un 
bag myself, and presently ‘Chaplain 37th Mass. 
Vols.’ was emptied out on the floor. Dressing was 
a slow process, so I untied my tent and out I went 
under flying colors to get some kindling wood. 

“IT came back again and hacked a full hour with 
an old dull hatchet, shivering in the mean time and 
suffering the most excruciating agony. Finally | 
got a fire; and wasn’t italuxury? Then I bagged 
myself again and located myself longitudinally on 
the barrel staves. 

“I rolled, tumbled, whined, sneezed, grunted, 
doubled up and undoubled, and then did it again, 
and the third time, and kept doing it. I don’t know 
how I got through the night, but I found myself 
here this morning, in the body. 

“TI got breakfast, went to Brandy Station to chap- 
lain’s meeting, and as scarcely any one else came I 
concluded that the rest must have fared worse than 
I did; and I came back singing, ‘The soldier’s life is 
always gay.’” 

+o, 


THINKING ALOUD. 


A lady relates that one bitterly cold winter day 
she was hurrying toward the railway station, after 
a day’s shopping in the city, intending to take a cer- 
tain train for her suburban home, when she suddenly 
remembered a very important purchase she had 
intended making, and had forgotten while in the 
stores. 


To return for it would make her miss the train, 
and of necessity reach her home alarmingly late. 
She stood on a street corner debating the question 
of returning, and had no idea that she was talking 
it over audibly to herself, until just as a tall school 
boy turned the corner she thought and said aloud, 
“Well, now, I believe I will!” 

“Well, now, I believe I would,” said the young 
man, in atone of sympathetic banter, as he passed 
along. 

“It must have seemed very absurd to him,”’ said 
the lady, in telling the story, “‘to see me standing 
there on that freezing corner talking so amiably to 
myself.” 

“That reminds me,” said a listener, “of a little 
incident in my own experiénce. I was waiting my 
turn to buy stamps at a post-office window, when I 
heard an old gentleman in front of me murmuring 
to himself, ‘I suppose the folks will say she’s too 
young, but if she likes an old fellow like me —’ 

“*Why, she certainly ought to take you!’ said I. 
I couldn’t help it. 

“He looked around, blushed like a girl, glanced at 
the letter he held in his hand, and walked on to take 
his turn in buying stamps, with his ears fairly burn- 
ing. That was the last I saw of the old gentleman 
and his little romance.” 


<a ~@> . 
CORRECT TIME. 


Uncle Silas Crotty always told the time of day by 
the sun. In fair or in cloudy weather he would take 
his observations, and announce the hour with astro- 
Nothing could shake his faith 
in this “almanac” method, as he called it, and he 
had a great contempt for the train time by which 
his ignorant neighbors had set their clocks and 
watches ever since the railroad invaded the region. 


One day a summer boarder at Crotty’s farm missed 
his train to the city because Uncle Silas had insisted 
there was plenty of time “by his reckonin’.” Mr. 
Vale was much vexed, and expressed himself freely 
to Uncle Silas. 

“The train is due here at eight o’clock, aint it?” 
said the imperturbable Crotty, “and it’s eight sharp 
by the shadder of that popple-tree. I aint responsi- 
ble fur a train that gits ahead of the everlasting 
sun. 

Uncle Silas once paid a visit to Mr. Vale in New 
York. He carried with him a heavy old silver watch 
which had belonged to his father, and which he never 
wore athome. His daughter set it for him by the 
station clock the day he left home, and pressed it 
into his unwilling hands just as he got aboard the 
train for the city. 

Next day at noon, while walking down Broadway 
with Mr. Vale, he stopped and began backing gravely 
around until he got a straight shadow. Then he 
took out his watch and set it back a little. 

“The pesky thing is too fast!” he said, as if in 
apology. “I’m glad to see your city sun don’t put 
on no airs, but just keeps on running by the correct 
time.” 

agen aia 


UNRECOGNIZED. 

It sometimes happens that our most earnest efforts 
receive no recognition, though the zealous worker 
does not, for that reason, cease his labors, discou! 
aged and even mortified though he may be. 


A young man met, one evening, at a village so 
ciable, the rather absent-minded pastor of his 
church,—a man whose thoughts were wont to travel 
so widely in search of heavenly truths that practical 
facts sometimes escaped his notice. ‘The two fell into 
conversation, and were mutually pleased. As thiey 
said good-night, the minister cordially grasped the 
young man’s hand. 

“Are you a member of any church?” he asked in 
parting. 

“IT have never made an open profession of reliz- 
ion,” answered the other, modestly, but a little 
surprised. 

‘*We should be delighted to see you at our church,” 
pursued the minister, heartily.’ “I shall depend 
upon your joining us. We need just such young 
men as you. Let me see you in my Bible class, next 
Sunday.” 

“I thought I wouldn’t tell him,” said the young 
man, afterward, in narrating the story, “that I had 
been a member of that Bible class for nearly a year. 





| killed in the battle were cast overboard, the deck 





and that I had never yet missed a Sunday in attend 
ance,” 
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For the Companion. 


FIVE AND ONE. 


One day some sad news came to mamma in a 


letter from over the sea. It came one morning 
when the children were at breakfast in the nur- 
sery, and mamma was sitting with them, as she 
nearly always did except when there was com- 
pany. 
very white. 

“Oh!” 
eyes with her hand for a minute. Then she said, 
and her voice was low and trembled a good deal, 
“Children, your Uncle George is dead.”’ 

The children all felt sorry, and their bright 
faces grew sober, and they forgot to eat for a 
moment, but I think perhaps it was somewhat on | 
account of mamma’s pale, grieved face; because 
Uncle George had gone to Germany when he was 
not much more than a boy, and had lived there 
ever since, and not one of the children had ever 
seen him. So he seemed quite like a stranger to 
them, and not at all like Uncle Joe, whom they saw | 
every day of their lives, and loved very dearly. 

But they all felt sorry, very sorry for mamma, | 
and Baby May, who could see that something | 
was wrong, but was not old enough to understand 
all about it, left her saucer of oatmeal and cream, 
and climbed up in mamma’s lap, and patted her | 
cheeks and kissed them until she coaxed out a 
little smile, that was like a gleam of sunshine for | 
them all. 

Pretty soon mamma read the rest of 
the letter, and then there was more news 
for the children. 

**Your Cousin Carl is coming to us,”’ 
said mamma. ‘You know his mother 
died when he was only a baby, and now 
he is all alone, poor little fellow, and so 
he is coming to live with us.”” 

“Oh goody! goody!” cried 
children. ‘*Won’t that be nice? 

Mamma smiled. ‘You must 
be very kind to him,”’ she said. 

“Of course will!’ said 
Georgie. ‘*We’d be mean if we 
didn’t. When will he 
mamma ?”” 

‘“‘Before a great while,” 
ina answered. 

But it was not until more than 
a month had gone by that little 
Carl Rupert came to his new 
home, and in the meanwhile the 
children thought a great deal 
about him, and wondered what 
he was like. 

“Of course he'll have blue 
evyes,”’ said Georgie, whose own 
were black as coals, “and yellow 
hair. All those Germany fellows 
do, you know. And I s’pose it’s 
likely he’ll be real fat and big 
and strong, maybe, like that 
Ilans Bergman. But if he goes 


” 





all 


” 


the 


we 
come, 


mam- 


to — 

Georgie doubled up his fist 
without knowing it. Hans Berg- 
man was always teasing boys 
smaller than himself, and he was 
the only ‘Germany fellow’’ Georgie 
ever seen. 

But when he came to see his Cousin Carl— 
dear me! 

‘Why, he isn’t near so big as I am!”’ thought 
Master Georgie. ‘I could hold him with one} 
hand, kick all he’s a mind to. And his hair’s as | 
black as mine, and his eyes, too. Aint he weeny, 
though! And he looks like mamma, only scared 
half to death, and as if he’d been crying a week, 
poor little chap!” 

That is about what Georgie thought, and his 
heart went out to the little stranger on the spot. 
Soe did Jack’s and Meta’s and Dean’s and Baby 
May’s for that matter, and it wasn’t long before 
Carl felt quite at home among them all, and 
almost as if he had known them all his life. 

‘‘He’s real chipper now,” said Georgie to Uncle | 
Joe, in confidence, ‘‘and I like him tiptop; but 
he does tell the greatest yarns you ever saw, Uncle 
Joe.”’ 

‘“‘How’s that ?’’ asked Uncle Joe, beginning to | 
look interested. ‘What about, Georgie ?”’ 

“Oh, everything ‘most,’ Georgie answered 
‘“’Bout the way folks do over where he used to 
live. Over there, he says, old St. Nicholas comes 
round on a white horse long enough before Christ- 


had 


mas, and finds out who’s been good, and what | 


they want, and all, ayd then gives it to "em when 
Christmas comes. And they all fill their shoes 
With stuff for the white horse to eat, and put ’em 
out doors, and sometimes they find their shoes 
filled full of candy. Don’t you b’lieve, Uncle 
Joe, he says he’s seen St. Nicholas time ’n’ again, 
Carl does, so he knows it’s so. Now aint that a 
whopper ? ?” 


“Oh, I don't know,” said Uncle Joe, gravely. 


She opened the letter, and her face grew | 


She gave a little ery, and covered her | 





| with tears. 


“T don’t know as ’tis, Georgie, boy. 

Santa Claus, haven't you ?”’ 
““Ye-es,”” admitted Georgie. His own mind 

wasn’t quite clear even yet about the queer little 


You've seen 


fur, whom he had caught in the very act of filling 
| the stockings last year. He hadn’t more than 
| half believed there was any real, true Santa Claus, 
you see, and had kept awake behind the sitting- 
room sofa to find out for himself. I think I must 
tell you all about it sometime; I haven’t room 
here. 





then,’’ asked Uncle Joe, ‘“‘like the one Carl tells 
about ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” answered Georgie. But he 
|didn’t believe there was, all the same. You 
| could tell that by the way his lips curled at the 
corners. They curled in exactly the same way a 


dumpling of a man, covered ears to toes with | 


‘*Well, why shouldn’t there be a St. Nicholas, | 


| was ine at him, too. 
| grow red. 

| «They have done pretty well,”’ 
| ma. 


answered mam- 

“IT think they have all tried to be good.”’ 
Then St. Nicholas opened his book and scribbled 

away at a great rate for a minute, looking first at 


ounpe felt his cheeks | 


one child and then at another, but oftenest and | 


sharpest at Georgie. 
more questions of mamma, and shook Carl’s 


Then he asked two or three | 


little, trembling hand and hoped he was well. | 


And then of a sudden, nobody knew just how it 


happened, the lamp went out, and when it was 


lighted again St. Nicholas had gone. 


‘Well, if that aint the greatest!’* said Georgie, 


| as soon as he could find his tongue. 


‘‘He did come! he did come!”’ cried Carl. 
I’m very glad!” 
‘‘Now, let’s look at our shoes,” 
Would you believe it? The 


“Oh, 


said Jack. 
oats were gone, 


| little while afterward when the children were all! and the shoes were full of nuts and candy. 


cuddled around the cosey nursery fire. 
| «We're going to do the way Carl says, 
| Dean. 

‘*Pooh and nonsense!" said Georgie. 

“We are!’ declared Meta, stoutly ; 
out our shoes with oats in ’em, so!”’ 
| “And I’m going to ask for the best sled in this 
town,”’ said Jack. 

“You'll be likely to get it,”” said Georgie, curl- 
ing his lip more and more. 

‘Well, I will, now,’’ replied Jack, ‘cause Carl 
says —”’ 

‘“Cat’s foot!’ interrupted Georgie. ‘‘You’re a 
goosey-gump! And Carl’s a story-teller. There 
isn’t any such a thing.”’ 

The little German cousin’s black eyes filled 
‘“‘There was a St. Nicholas where I 
used to live, that went round the way I told you,” 
he said. ‘But maybe there isn’t here.” 

“Anyhow we’ll try it,’’ said Meta. 
wouldn’t be so hateful, Georgie Holmes! 


said 


“and put 


“J 


”? 


Those tears touched 
Georgie’s heart. He 
did not mean to be 
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unkind. 

‘Well, I won’t,’’ said he. 
thing, now. Try it if you want to.” 

“So they would and so they did. When the 
night of the 6th of December came they all, 
excepting Georgie, filled their shoes with oats for | 
the white horse and put them out on the steps, 
and then they came and sat down around the fire 
to wait. 

“It's so funny!’”’ gurgled Meta; “isn’t it, 
mamma ?”’ 

“Very funny,’”’ smiled mamma. 

| “I hope he’ll come,”’ said Carl, soberly. 
I’m afraid he won’t; it’s so far to here.”’ 
| Then Georgie’s lip began to curl, but before he 


“But | 


-| could speak there was a clash of bells outside, 


and a thundering rap on the door, which opened 
itself, and in walked—St. Nicholas! 

He was very, very tall, with long, white hair, 
| and a beard that covered most of his face, and he 
| wore a black gown that trailed on the floor, and 
| carried a big book under one arm. The children 


| clung around mamma, in delighted terror, hardly | 


daring to breathe. 
ened. 

‘“My dear madam,” said St. Nicholas, in a very 
low, deep voice, ‘have these children all been 
good ?”’ 

Mamma just glanced at Georgie. 


Even Carl was a little fright- 


St. Nicholas 


“Let's play some- | 


| ‘Oh! oh! oh!” cried Meta. ‘Now, don’t you 
| wish you ’d put yours out, Georgie Holmes ?”” 

| Georgie made a wry face. 

| ‘“Maybe I don’t,” said he. ‘Look here, we 
forgot to tell him what we wanted, after all.’’ 

“So we did!’’ said Carl. ‘But he’ll bring it 
just as well. Here, Georgie, is a share of mine. 
| He knows, you see.”’ 

He must have known, because Christmas 
| brought to them all just what they most wanted. 
| But Georgie hasn’t got over being puzzled yet. 

“It's the funniest thing,” he says. “I don’t 
| know hardly what to think, mamma. You know 
jhe was awful tall, and Uncle Joe—he’s awful 
| tall, too. But I’ll put out my shoe next Eve of 
St. Nicholas, true as you live.” 


+r — 

A LITTLE girl of my acquaintance saw a parrot 
for the first time in one of our ice-cream parlors; 
as she was looking at it, the parrot said, ‘‘Hello!”’ 
The child gazed in astonishment a moment, then | 
| answered, in an awed tone, ‘Hello, schicken!’ 


was a wedding in the family. The aged grand- 
mother kept her seat during the ceremony. In 
telling about it afterward, Jim said, ‘We all stood 
up 2nd got married ’cept grandma!” 





LitTLE Jim was but a few years old when there | 


| 
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soto Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 


My first is used as headgear, 

Then comes a letter e nding fear, 

Now add a sign which stands for one. 

When all this you have rightly done, 

Find out a word which being “* * * *, 

The poets use as rhyme for horn. 

A word oft used with “We’ 
“Coe.” 

Next find, you it will surely know. 

The whole which here we tender, 

Is seen throughout * * * * * * * *. 


H. A. G. 

} 2. 
aM DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
| The third letters of the words 
required, read down, show what 
our Saxon ancestors called the 
month of December after they ac- 
cepted Christianity. The first let- 
ters, read in the same way, show 
why the month was so named. 

1, Roman soldiers, about 500 or 
600 in number. 

A bird with a beautiful crest 
which it can erect or depress at 
pleasure. 

3. Something taken with food to 
increase the pleasure of eating. 

4. Having a likeness to a short 
—— poem. 

The crime of buying or sell- 

ing ecclesiastical preferment. 
6. A memorial of victory. 
7. The show of a probable evil or 
ae to come. 

The top of a flower stamen. 


and 








. A vast desert. E. L. EB. 
3. 
PECULIAR ZIG-ZAGS. 
* « «© 1 « « * Il 
» # 28 #© 2» 12 & 
* 3 « «© #£ 13 « «# 
4« *« #14 # # 
* 5 « «© *« 1 w * 
*« * 6 « « * 16 
tt ae Se &@ eo 
* * 8 « « *« 18 * 
* DO *« *« «£ 1 * «& 
10 « *« * 20 « * * 


Across. 
1. To deny or refuse. 
A plant with a downy leaf. 
3. One who kills by secret 
snult. 
4. To trepan. 
5. Singular. 
6. Exhibiting. 
7. Burning with hot liquor. 
8. An instrument to make eye- 
letholes. 
9. Offices. 
10. A land-owner in India. 
Zig-Zags. 
1 to 10. The name 
fought on Dee. 2, 1805. 
11 to 20. The name of a well. 
known general who died on Dec. 
14, 1709. GILBERT FORRES’. 


4. 
ENIGMATICAL DEFINITIONS. 
National Songs. 


as- 


of a battle 


. A guard, a preposition, an ar- 


tic te, and a water-course 
» 


2. To disfigure, a cavity, and 
songs. 
3. A conflict, a lyric poem, a 


preposition, and a great king. 


4.* A line of light, birds, a let 
ter, and a mouth. 

5. A powerful people, and a 
poem. 


6. A European nation, general 
or public, and a sacred lyric. 
Name of a patron saint, and a 
pe riod of time. 
8. Diminishing, a 
om article, and a color. 
A color, attractive ladies, a 
preposition, and a country. 
10. ¢ A flower, rough, and a line. 
11. A standard, and a metal. 
12. Deity, to rescue, an article, 
and a ruler. 
13. A personal pronoun, sailors, 
a preposition, and a great country. 
_i4. Frozen water, and a great 
river. 
15. A luminary, illuminated, and 
a standard. 
6. A genius and a trifler. 
17. Three colors. 
A name, aclass of colors, and 
a mass. 
Military movement, from end to end,and a State. 
20. A nickname, and to look. 
21. A State, a pronoun, a girl’s name, and part 
of the earth. 
22. A wanderer, and a measured movement. 
A great country. 
A comb: it, a noise, a h preposition, and liberty. 


preposition, 


19. 
20 





Answers to Puzzles i in Last Number. 
1. A quarter to three. 
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Primals—Thanksgiving. 
Finals—All Saints’ Day. 

3. Receipt, do it, suet, measure, pleasure, mixed, 
betwixt, flour, power, stone, grown, twice, nice, 
flour, hour, omitted, unfitted, taste, waste, blended, 
ended, make it, take it, cream, seem, say, Thanks. 
giving Day. 

4. Turkey, | 

> Thyme. 


Eaten, 
5. _5. Thanksgiving Day. 


* Ss Said to have made Hungarian swords leap from their 
scabbards. ¢ This song is said to have sung James II, 


| out of three kingdoms, 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 
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almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
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to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
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Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
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risk. 
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on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
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Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers sliould be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
DISORDERED PERSPIRATION. 


Nature has expended much labor on the perspira- 
tory system—has constructed for each of us many 
miles of tubing and millions of secreting glands, 
each furnished with its tiny blood-vessel regulated 
by its microscopic nerve. 

Not only does this system perform an essential 
service in keeping the bodily temperature down to 
the normal point of safety, ninety-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit, by the evaporation of the perspired 
fluid, but it is also an organ of elimination like the 
kidneys and the lungs. 

An adult excretes a full pound of sweat daily, and 
this may be increased to three or four pounds. From 
this fact may be understood both the danger of sud- 
denly checking the outflow of the poisonous material, 
and the advantage, when one has taken cold, of the 
Russian bath. The quantity and character of the 
fluid render a frequent change of clothing a matter 
of no small importance. 

Some diseases, as acute rheumatism, phthisis, gen- 
eral debility, are accompanied by excessive perspira- 
tion, which is also sometimes purposely induced by 
the use of certain drugs called diaphoretics. As we 
ure all aware, the amount of perspiration is abnor- 
mal in hot weather. The heat of a muggy day is 
aggravated and made more oppressive by the slow 
evaporation from the surface of the body. The 
atmosphere is too fully charged with moisture to 
vuporize the sweat. 

Excessive sweating is sometimes partial, being 
limited to the soles, palms, or to one-half of the 
face, head, or body, and that, too, without any dis- 
coverable cause. ‘he touching of one side of the 
tongue with salt will sometimes cause a profuse per- 
spiration upon the corresponding side of the body. 

Perspiration may also be deficient. This is gener- 
ally the case in diseases of the kidneys, in the early 
stages of fever, and in certain skin diseases. When 
the sebaceous or oil secretion is deficient, there is 
apt to be a like deficiency in the perspiration, ren- 
dering the skin dry and rough. 

Perspiration may have an offensive odor, especially 
that which is secreted by the arm-pits, feet and 
toes. The sweat and the sebaceous secretion undergo 
a chernical change into the fatty acids, some of 
which are like those found in rancid butter. This 
condition is sometimes due to lowered vitality of 
the system. The affected parts should be repeatedly 
washed with tar soap, and the linen frequently 
changed. The soles of the stockings should be daily 
disinfected with a saturated solution of boracic 
acid. Cork soles should be worn in the shoes, and 
be similarly disinfected. 


+. 
SWEET GHOSTS. 


Our house was closed for three years while we 
were in Europe; and soon after our return, last June, 
we began to hear mysterious noises. The house was 
hip-roofed, and the chambers were low, with slop- 
ing ceilings. It was in the chambers that we heard 
the noises. 

The sounds varied. Sometimes we heard a low, 
heavy rumbling like distant thunder; at other times 
we heard, or seemed to hear, broken murmurs, like 
hoarse voices in conversation; but usually the noise 
suggested distant whispering and groanings. 

We were not superstitious, but it was not pleasant 
to have such things going on in the house. For 
four weeks we sought vainly for an explanation of 
the mystery. Rats and mice never made such noises, 
nor bats nor birds. So far as we could think, noth- 
ing that flies, nothing that runs, could produce such 
sounds as came from our haunted chambers. 

We had many curious visitors, but pretty soon 
some of our more ignorant neighbors began to shun 
the house. The whole affair was greatly exagger- 
ated, of course, and disagreeable rumors were speed- 
ily noised about. 

This had been going on for about four weeks when 
father came into the house one morning in a state 
of evident excitement. 

“Well, I’ve solved the mystery!” he exclaimed. 
“It’s bees!” 

“Bees!” we cried; “what do you mean?” 
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in at that small hole in the gable roof,” he said. 
“They’ve swarmed there, and that explains the 


whole thing.” 

We laughed at the idea; but father called a car- 
penter and had the small hole in the gable enlarged. 
The inside of the roof was found to be one immense 
bee-hive. Over fifty pounds of delicious honey were 
taken out, and with the removal of the bees the 
mysterious sounds came to an end. 


> 
WOUNDED BUFFALO. 


The artillery-man who, though mortally wounded, 
pulls himself together, points his piece at the charg- 
ing foe, fires it and falls dead, is eulogized as a hero. 
Why not pronounce a similar eulogy on the wounded 
buffalo, of which the African explorer, Joseph 
Thomson, writes in Scribner’s Magazine? 


Mr. Thomson had brought down a buffalo, and, | 
thinking it helpless, walked toward it to make sure 
of his spoil. He had almost reached the animal 
before it seemed to be aware of his presence. Then, 
with a grunt of vengeance, it rose to its feet. 
The hunter fled, presenting his rear to the beast’s 
onslaught. In a few seconds the buffalo’s horn 
caught him in the hip, penetrated several inches, 
just grazing the femoral artery, and sent him twirl- 
ing over his pursuer’s head. 

fis fall broke two ribs and stunned him, though 
he knew that the buffalo had approached near 
enough to finish him off. A number of seconds 
passed; he revived, opened his eyes, saw the beast 
ying dead beside him, and then fainted away from 
loss of blood. 
a 


LITERAL. 


“Great” and “large”? are synonyms, but they are 
not precise equivalents. A large man may not be a 
great man. In fact, synonyms, so called, are seldom 
exactly synonymous. 


An American woman living in Japan had an 
accomplished native steward, who did the marketing 
and general shopping for the family, and once a 
month rendered a careful account of all expendi- 
tures made out in English and Japanese. 

One day the good woman was astonished to find a 
charge for “‘forty-four yards black entrails.” It was 
preposterous, she declared; the house was not a 
sausage factory. 

The steward listened to what she had to say. Then 
he went into the next room, and returned with a 
smile of triumph and with an open dictionary in his 
hands. He pointed to the translation: ‘“Entrails, 
lining.” 

The woman remembered her new black silk dress, 
and allowed the item. 


> 
STENOGRAPHIC., 


An expert accountant never thinks of the rule of 
addition when he foots up his ledger. He simply 
adds the figures. Much more wonderful than this 
was the proficiency of a negro, of whom the Pitts- 
burg Chronicle has this anecdote : 


In Oakland, Md., lives a dusky citizen who bears 
the high-sounding name of George Newton Sando- 
mire. 

George Newton cannot read, but that does not pre- 
vent him from poring over the newspapers and imag- 
ining that he is absorbing information through his 
finger ends. 

Not long ago some official had occasion to record 
his name, when the following colloquy ensued: 

“What is your name?” 

“George Newton Sandomire, sah.” 

“*How do you spell it?’ 

“Spell it! Don’t spell it at all, sah. I jist writes 
it right down.” 

~- 
NOT SO EASY. 


A young poet, not averse to letting strangers know 
that he was a poet, was one day in the country with 
a party of friends. Stopping for some milk at an 
humble farm-house, they saw an old lady weaving a 
rag-carpet on an old-fashioned loom in a small out- 
building. 


Several of the party had never before seen a rag- 
carpet woven, among the number the young poet. 


he said, in a patronizing tone: 

“That looks simple, but I dare say, grandmother, I 
could write a poem easier than I could weave a yard 
of that carpet.” 

“Like enough,” replied the aged weaver, simply, 
with no intention of placing the young man in an 
embarrassing position before his friends, “like 
—— sir; for, after all, it takes some brains to do 
this.” 


a ee 
COMFORT. 


Little children continue to teach their elders les- 
sons of wisdom and patience. The Gloucester Times 
reports the latest instance : 


A gentleman was going abroad for a six months’ 
trip, and had just taken an affectionate leave of his 
wife and his only child, a little girl of two or three 
years. The pretty child felt that something was 
wrong, but hardly realized what, and stood beside a 
chair holding her thumb in her mouth—a favorite 
pastime with her, and a never-failing comfort. 

The mother, meantime, sat gazing out of the win- 
dow, and presently the tears began to drop one by 
one down her cheeks. The daughter looked at her, 
and at once stepped to her side. 

“Mamma,” she said, in a comforting tone, ‘“‘mam- 
ma, suck ’oo fum!”’ 


a eel 
ENCOURAGING EXAMPLE. 


instance of animal sympathy and instructive exam- 
ple: 


Some years ago we had two cats, a tabby and a 
powerful tom, perfectly white all over. One day I 
happened to be in the attic, and noticed them go 
out on the slates, when Tom jumped across the 
yard to the next roof. It appeared to me a splendid 
eap, considering the width of the yard and the 
height of the roof. 

When Tabby came to the edge of the slates her 
courage failed, and she uttered a cry of distress, 


iving a cheerful mew, as much as to say, “Look 
10W —_ it can be done,” jumped across again, 
this time followed by Tabby, to my great delight. 


—- — 
“How large a house are you going to build, 
Mike?” asked a gentleman of an Irishman who was 
about to build a new house. 
“Oi’ve not decided for sure, sor, but Oi think it'll 
be about twinty feet square by twinty-foive long, 
sor.” 


“Wart did God create?” asked a Sunday school 
teacher of a little girl, and the little girl answered, 
“The earth, the sun, the moon, the stars—and 
stripes.” 


A LITTLE girl, who was told that her father had 
gone to the polls to vote, innocently asked “if the 





“I’ve seen a thousand bees, at least, going out and 


people of the tropics voted at the equator.” 


After watching the process for several minutes, ‘ 


A contributor to Nature recounts the following | 


whereupon Tom turned round and leaped back, and, | 





COMPANION. 


Christmas. 

Do not forget that the WATERBURY WATCH was the 
first low-cost watch ever made which was a real and 
accurate time-keeper, and also that it is to-day the 
cheapest watch in the world which is warranted to keep 
good time. Besides the long-wind ‘Series £,” the Com- | 
pany now make both a regular and a smaller size with | 
stem-set and short-wind, “Series J,’ and “Series L.” 
These are sold only by regular retail watch dealers. [Adv. 

+> 
Simply Perfect. 

The Union Pacific Railway, “The Overland Route,” 
has equipped its trains with dining cars of the latest 
pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 
fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be pro- 
vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, 
perfectly served, at 75cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. [Adv. 


! 
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Fur and Sealskin | 
WRAPS, SACQUES, CAPES, MUFFS. 


We have, this season, many new designs | 
in the finest Hudson Bay Sable, Russian 
Sable, Stone Marten and Fisher-tail Furs. 
Hudson Bay Sable Capes, $75, $85, $100 to 
$350. Russian Sable Capes and Muffs. 
$350, $500. up to $2,000. Astrachan Capes, 
$10, $12 to $20; Persian Lambs’ Wool | 
Capes, with plain collars, $32. $35 to $42; | 
with double collars, $45 and $48. And 


everything in the way of Sealskin Wraps, | 
Jackets or Sacques. plain or trimmed with | 


Lynx or Fox. Further details as to prices 
and styles furnished on request. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and llth St., 
New York. 


FLORIDA. 


GO TO 
‘DeLAND AND LAKE HELEN. 


‘The Most Delightfnl Places in the South, 


WHY GO TO DeLAND AND 
LAKE HELEN? 


We reply, because they are not only two of the most 
delightful places in Florida, but are universally con- 
ceded to be among the healthiest places in the Union. 


Impressions of DeLand. 


My impression of DeLand, on viewing it from the 
balcony of the Parceland Hotel, was that it was one of 
the prettiest cities in Florida, My conviction as I viewed 
it from the balcony on the third story of the University 
building was that it was without exception ‘he prettiest 
in Florida. Most Florida cities convey the impression 
under a bird’s-eye view, that, like Topsy, “they just 
growed.” DeLand shows every indication of having 
been carefully planned, and_ developed in accordance 
with a preconceived design. It isacity of ample spaces, 
with park-like stretches of the original pine forest and 
a vast area of orange grove within the city limits, 
Parceland Hotel has an orange grove on one side and an 
acre of lofty, heaven-kissing pines on the other. So itis 
with private residences. Most of them are either in the 
midst of orange groves, or situated on one side of the 
lot, with orange-trees filling the remainder, From any 
commanding point the city looks like a vast —— plan- 
tation with a clustering town in the centre, and houses 
dotted here and there amid the verdurous foliage.— 
C. H. Jones in letter February, 1888, in Times-Union. 


Lake Helen, Florida. 


The uncommon beauty of the place caught the eye of 
wealthy visitors, and immediately cottages began to 
| spring up on the shores of Lake Helen. Queen Anne 
cottages, designed by Mace, the Ohio architect, and 
roomy, verandahed dwellings vie with eagh other in 
beauty. These are painted in delicate and pretty shades, 
grays, drabs, creams, etc.. with gables, towers, balconies 
and other features in keeping with their styles. In fact, 
everything about Lake Helen is ornamental. Even the 
shops and stables are pretty enough to live in. 


Hotels of DeLand and Lake Helen, 
Plorida. 


DeLand has four and Lake Helen has two good home- 
like hotels, with tables good enough for the most fastid- 
ious taste, and at prices that will strike every one as 
very reasonable, besides a score or more of well-kept 
boarding-houses. The hotel at Lake Helen, which Mr. 
DeLand has named the Harlan House (or Piney Woods 
Hotel of Florida) is, as a whole, elegant and complete, 
with absolutely everything in a style that must suit the 

| most fastidious. 


‘Piney Woods Hotel of Florida, 
HARLAN HOTEL, 


Enlarged and improved. Capacity doubled in 1886, and 
again in 1887, Elegant new furniture, electric bells, etc., 
tennis, croquet, billiards, boating, bowling alley, etc. 
Tables supplied with the best of everything. Fresh veg- 
etables and berries from hotel garden every day. Milk 
in abundance. 
Lake Helen, Florida, is on the Atlantic and Western 
| Railroad, eight miles from Blue Springs Landing, on the 
St. John’s River, 


THE HARLAN HOTEL, 
Lake Helen, Florida, 


| Is located in a pine grove overlooking a beautiful lake. 
| It has accommodations for over one hundred guests. It 
| is new and modern, Conveniently arranged, and its sur- 
| roundings are in the highest degree cheerful and pleas- 
j} ant. The climate here is celebrated for its evenness and 
| healthfulness. 

| The HARLAN will be opened for its sixth season on 
| November 20, 1889, Terms $2.00 to ee per day. 


. A. WYATT, Manager. 
| H. A. DELAND, Proprietor. 
( wn an ORANGE GROVE in 
wn A HOME in 

Great Bargains at DeLand & Lake Helen. 

$25 payments and upwards accepted. 

TERMS to suit purchasers. For Florida Weekly 
Papers and — AND full particulars, Address 


A. DeLAND, Fairport, N. Y. 








Bargains 
» Gloves «= 
Christmas. 


Buy a pair of Kid Mittens lined with real fur, 
for children’s wear, from 4 years to 14 
years of age. Price, 75 cts. 


DEC. 5, 1889. 





Our 2-button Gents’ Embroidered Street 
Glove in all the latest shades, the best $1.00 
Glove sold. 





Our Famous 7 Hook Patent Lacing Glove, 
every pair warranted, in Tan, Black, Modes, 
Gray and Brown. Try a pair for $1.00. 





Gents’ 2 Fastening Kid, fleece lined 
warm, stylish, winter glove, a nice g 
professional use, for $1.50 per pair. 


Try a pair of our $1.00 8-button Mousque. 
taire Gants de Suede, large variety of colors, 
pronounced by all the best Suede for the 
price on sale. 


a very 
ove for 








Our celebrated Saxe Biaritz Glove, without 
buttons, for ladies and children, in all colors 
and black, for $1.00 per pair. 





We have offered above a few of our specialties 
now on sale for the Christmas Season. No mat- 
ter how much or little money you careto spend 
for a pair of gloves, send us your order, as we 
carry the largest line of Gloves, Mittens, Long 
Gloves for evening, in fact everything pertain- 
ing to Gloves, in this Country. Address, 


SIMPSON & CO., 


(Opposite “ Youth’s Companion Office’’) 
48 and 50 TEMPLE PLACE, 


| Box 3122. BOSTON, MASS. 
| Ladies’ Silk 


Rube 
Mackintosh 


Garments, 


The most beauti- 
ful ever shown in 
this or any other 
market, 


















weighing 
only from 10 to 12 
oz. each. 

Send for samples 


and directions for 
measuring. 


BARKER & CO., 
27 MAIDEN LANE, cor. NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WANAMAKER’S 

Whoever wants to get an ink- 
‘ling of Books as they come from 
ithe Press—hint enough to guess 
‘from whether to read or not— 
‘needs Book News. It doesn’t 
‘so much try to say whether a 
book is positively to be approved 
‘as to say just what the Sask is. 
|One person may condemn that 
which another will praise. From 
what Book News tells you'll 
know whether the book will be 
good or bad to you. 

And you will know the fair 
price. A money-saving thing to 
know in most stores. 

December Book News (5 cts. 
to any address) has 112 big pages 
‘crowded with word of what the 
publishers have been doing for 
‘the Christmas season. Full lists 
‘of all the Holiday Books, and 
/more than fifty pictures picked 

to give you a just notion of the 
illustrations. 

By what this one number will 
‘tell you, you are likely to save 
$1 or more on each $5 of books 
you buy. 
| BOOK NEWS is 5 cents 


/number, 50 cents a year. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, . 
Philadelphia. 
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For the Companion. 


MIKE FINK AND PROUD JOE. 


Rough modes of life make rough-mannered | 


men and women. 

Never was the truth of this proverb more fully 
demonstrated than in the early history of the 
Ohio and Mississippi River valleys. Many of the 
most reckless frontiersmen of that time were de- 
scended from families, the members of which, in 
England and France, had been noteworthy for 
their refinement; so soon did the life of constant 
hardship and Indian warfare transform the de- 


__ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








| the most vindictive rage, he hurled his tomahawk | brought the crew around him in haste. Upon the 
| with all his strength in the direction of the retreat- | lifeless warrior’s head there was but a short, crisp 
| ing boat, poured forth, in Cherokee, a short but | stump of hair—the scalp-lock was gone! 


fiery stream of threats against the disappearing| It was in truth the body of ‘Proud Joe,” the 
Mike, and stabbed the very air in that direction | haughty Cherokee, that was lying before them, 
with his hunting-knife. and in that significant fact the boatmen read a 
Then burying his face in his blanket, as if| whole volume of deadly resolve. 
ashamed to meet the wondering gaze of the in- The dishonored Indian had sought and obtained 
creasing crowd, he hurriedly departed and was | the assistance of his kinsmen. With the ferocity 
seen at that landing no more. | and persistence of bloodhounds, the warriors had 
His rage and humiliation were quickly under- | dogged the boat along the river. Day after day, 
stood by the settlers, versed in savage ways, for | and week after week, from the time the boat left 





| there lying upon the ground where he had stood | Louisville, they had followed Mike. 


was ‘Proud Joe’s’’ decorated scalp-lock, which Animated by a remorseless and tireless hatred, 
the unerring rifleman, true to his reckless threat, | they kept up the pursuit, wading swamps, swim- 
had cut clear from the Indian's head! | ming rivers, risking capture by hostile tribes, and 

It was a wonderful feat, and was soon heralded | threading more than a thousand miles of trackless 
far and wide. Mike had made the greatest shot | territory, to avenge the insult of the scalp-lock. 
of his life, but in doing so he had inflicted upon| At last the sought-for opportunity for a night 
Joe the deadliest insult and the most terrible dis- | attack had presented itself, and they had struck 
grace that an Indian could suffer. He had shorn | for vengeance—but in vain. 





scendants of gentle-bred families into border pio- | 
neers, Whose deeds were hardly less sanguinary | 
than those of the savages with whom they fought. 

A noted character among the hunters, flat- 


‘Proud Joe’’ of his scalp-lock, the most sacred | Mike’s greatest shot thus cost the lives of three 
symbol of dignity and courage which the red man | boatmen and four Cherokees. 


possessed—the one thing which a warrior would | The wonderful but reckless rifleman—‘the last 


surrender only in death, for to lose it without | of the flatboat-men’’—met a tragic fate himself, at 


| losing his life stamped him as the most despised | length. He was murdered in a brawl with a gang 
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| the time spent in making those collections was by 
|no means lost. The eye had been trained to de- 
tect the slightest variation in form, and to com- 
prehend at a glance the lines which give the char- 
acter to each leaf. 

| These may seem little things, but the value of 
| a trained eye cannot well be over-estimated. More- 
|over the memory of young persons is ‘“‘wax to 
receive’’ when it is exercised on objects in which 
|an interest is taken, and becomes “marble to 
|retain’’ when personal observation is impressed 
into the service of memory. 

| Although more than forty years have elapsed 
since I was bitten with the mania for leaf-printing, 
| Which then prevailed, the salient characters of 
| the many leaves which I copied were impressed so 
| firmly on my mind, that I have never forgotten 
them, and have found the knowledge useful on 
many occasions. 

Similarly, when attached to the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy, at Oxford, I made hundreds 
of dissections, and thereby impressed the structures 
of the subjects thus treated so indelibly on my 
mind, that there is scarcely one which I cannot 
draw from memory. 

I have often accompanied young people through 





boat-men and Indian fighters of this region, eighty | thing among his race—-a coward. 
years ago, was Mike Fink,—the Rob Roy of that | Mike had made his most famous shot, but in the | 
then perilous water-way from Pittsburgh to New eyes of an Indian he had given unpardonable | 
Orleans. | offence. As an exploit it was murderous, as an 
For years his daring deeds and thrilling ei! insult gratuitous. 
tures were the tales most commonly heard round, The reckless ‘‘Snappin’ Turtle’? and his queer 
the camp fire, and in the rude little hamlets of the | old flatboat drifted slowly down the river, pass- 
Western wilderness. | ing on their long and tedious route the dreaded 
Born almost within hearing of the war-whoop, | refuge of the land pirates, Cave-in-rock. Then 
and reared amid the bloody and exciting scenes of | the boat floated by the unsettled and nameless 





border warfare, young Fink grew up as wild, | heights of Vicksburg, wended its lonely way past 
unrestrained, and almost as ignorant, as the pan- 
ther of his native woods. Rude and reckless, he was 


of other equally lawless characters. It was a | museums in various parts of the world, and can 
fitting end to an unworthy career. almost immediately detect those who have formed 
collections—which are museums on a small scale— 
|of their own. If a lad be brisk, ready to seize 
For the Companion. upon any remarkable points in the exhibition, 
A MUSEUM FOR EVERYBODY. | quick to ask for information upon any details 
which he does not understand, and eager for in- 

I am always glad when I see a lad ‘‘making a | struction, I am seldom wrong in presuming that 
collection,’’ even though the object or the things | he has made a collection of some sort for himself. 
which are collected may seem at first sight to be When, on the contrary, he is listless, fails to 
trivial, and to some eyes even contemptible. notice the characteristics which his companions 
eagerly grasp; or if, as sometimes happens, he 
drags himself wearily through the building, and 
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yet brave and open, equally ready for a frolic or for a — 
fight, and a hunter by instinct. Like many another P 
pioneer youth his rifle was the pride of his heart, and 


as he grew to middle age his wonderful feats with it 
gained for him a reputation as one of the finest 
marksmen in America. 

The wild, roving and adventurous life of the flat- 
boat-men on the Western rivers soon attracted the 
youthful woodsman. In a short time his prowess 
as a boxer, wrestler and dead shot had made him 
‘captain’? of one of those broad, low river-craft—the 
‘“flatboat’’—peculiar to the river navigation of the 
West. These odd barges, propelled mainly by the 
current, steered by means of long sweeps, and manned 
by crews of the dare-devil stamp, were, in those days, 
the only method of freight transportation. 

As captain of a flatboat, Mike soon became noto- 
rious on both rivers. ‘The Snappin’ Turtle of the 
Ohio” and ‘‘The Snag of the Mississippi” were two of 
his well-known sobriquets ; and he remained ‘king of 
the river’’ up to the days when steamboats were intro- 
duced, when the prestige of the flatboat-men ceased. 

New Orleans was then the only outlet for the produce 
of the West, and it was not till after weeks, sometimes 
months, of toil and exposure, that the slow-moving 
scow from the Ohio could reach the end of its cruise 
of many hundred miles long. 

The now noisy channel of a mighty commerce was 
then comparatively lonely and quiet. The settlements 
upon its banks were few and small; hostile savages 
infested the thick cane-brakes and gloomy forests that 
lined the seemingly interminable shores ; and desperate 
outlaws lay in wait to rob descending craft of their 
valuable cargoes. It will be seen that the calling of a 
boatman required not only its own particular skill and 
toil, but also the quickness and the nerve of a ready 
fighter. It happened on one occasion, when Mike and 
his cumbersome flatboat were creeping down the 
Ohio, that he had tied up, as was customary, at | melancholy forests, draped in funeral moss, and | 
the then little settlement of Louisville, to deliver | after weeks of toil and exposure made a landing | 
some freight. On the following morning seven or | at a solitary spot not far above Natchez. 
eight friendly Indians who were at the landing| Regardless of possibly -hostile surroundings, for | 
came aboard with much dignity and grave curi- | they were now within the boundary of the Choc- 
osity to inspect the white man’s big canoe. taws and the Cherokees, the rough but light-hearted 

Among the number of the visitors was a stal- | boatmen fiddled and frolicked the evening away, 








MIKE’S MISCHIEVOUS ACT. 


—— regards the: museum with contemptuous disdain, I 

: = know at once that he has never known the pleasure of 
forming a collection, that his powers of observation 
have never been developed, and that his eyes have not 
learned to appreciate form and color. 

I have accepted the fact that such collections as 
have been mentioned will mostly be abandoned after 
atime. But I do not admit that they ought to be 
forsaken or even neglected. On the contrary, both the 
snail-shells and leaves will play a useful part in a 
youth’s museum, and if their management be rightly 
directed, will largely increase in number. 

Boys soon become tired of mere toys, and, with the 
unfailing instinct of youth, throw them aside when 
they have lost the charm of novelty. Let, however, 
the youth but learn that the objects which he was 
beginning to despise as mere toys are in reality of 
scientific value, his interest in them will be renewed; 
he will learn that nothing is so small or familiar that 
it ought to be considered contemptible, and that a 
mere grain of sand blown from the seashore, or an 
almost invisible feather on a butterfly’s wing, may 
prove the key to the deepest mysteries of nature. 

So I advise all young people to form collections 
while their minds are plastic, but to employ some 
definite method in making them. 

Of what shall the museum consist ? 

Of everything which can be found, preserved, 
labelled and catalogued. I lay the greatest stress on 
these last items as they are the key to the construction 
of amuseum. No matter how valuable a collection 
may be, and how well-known to the collector, it is 
useless as &@ museum unless every object be entered 
and described in a catalogue which is accessible to the 
Visitor. 

Boys easily recognize that such a precaution is 
necessary in the great public museums, but they are 

slow to comprehend that a catalogue is as much 

Boys certainly do sometimes take incomprehen- | needed in a collection which has room and to 
sible fancies into their heads; the subjects depend-| spare in a small apartment, as in the great 
ing somewhat upon the boys’ age, and much upon | national collections for whose accommodation the 
their surroundings. It is true thatin many cases, | largest buildings are too small. 
the collecting mania is a mere passing fancy ora| A catalogue presupposes the use of a label. 
freak of juvenile fashion, and soon dies away. Each object should be labelled with its catalogue 

Yet, even in such instances, the mere fact that | number, and, if possible, with a slight account of 





wart Cherokee, whose haughty bearing had gained | and only went to rest when the moon rode high. | he has made a collection is of service to the boy. 


for him the nickname of ‘‘Proud Joe,’’ and who 
was conspicuous for his tightly bound and gaudily 
decorated scalp-lock, which stood erect to the 
height of nearly a foot upon his head. 

Mike, six feet high in his moccasins, his coal- 
black hair surmounted by a bear-skin cap, and 
his long rifle in his hand, surveyed the ‘‘red var- 
mints” with great disdain, and as they stalked 
past him to go ashore, impelled by the reckless 
spirit of mischief that had led him into rash con- 
flicts so many times before, snatched a feather | 
from Proud Joe’s lofty but slender plume. 

The insulted Indian leaped ashore, and with | 
flashing eyes defiantly shook his fist at the aggres- | 
sive boatman, and Mike in return scornfully de- | 
clared that he would ‘‘cut off that varmint’s scalp- 
lock close to his head afore he left Kaintuck.” 

Some minutes later, as the boat was about to | 
start on its way down the river, Cherokee Joe was | 
seen standing on the shore several hundred yards | 
away, as stiff as a statue, silently watching Mike | 
with such a look of hatred as only a savage can 
give. 





Soundly the revellers slept, and the old craft seemed | It has given him an interest in objects outside him- 
as lifeless as the silent waters and the still more | self and his own selfish pleasures, and therefore 
lonely shore. | has enlarged his mind. It has given him the 
Then suddenly without the slightest warning, or | faculty of observation, and has taught him the 
even the movement of a suspicious shadow, the | value of detail, thereby developing a hitherto un- 
night silence was broken by a volley of rifle shots, | used capacity of the mind. 
followed by a terrific war-whoop! | Sometimes, for example, a boy collects every 
The slumbering ‘‘watch’’ on the deck of the| variety of snail-shell that he can find. Fora time, 
flatboat, pierced by half a dozen bullets, groaned | he is hotly enthusiastic about his snail-shells, 
in his sleep and died. | 
Mike and his crew of five or six boatmen had | is very proud of his collection. 
barely time to draw their knives and spring out, Many years ago, when I was a mere lad, there 
when seven painted savages leaped on the boat. | was a craze for making nature-printed copies of 
White men and redskins instantly grappled, strug- | the leaves of various trees and plants. 
gled and fought with the quickness and ferocity| The plan was very simple. You made a flat 
of tigers. pad or cushion of soft leather, and rubbed the 
But the conflict was brief. In two minutes the| surface with a mixture of lamp-black and oil, 
savages were worsted. Three of the seven re-| until it was thoroughly imbued with the coloring 
gained the shore. Four lay outstretched on the| matter. If you wished to be very neat, you 
deck, and along with them two of the boatmen. | bought a small supply of printer’s ink, black, 
Immediately the boat was cut loose, and pushed | blue or green, according to fancy. 
out into the current. Determined to see to what Then you laid a leaf, face downward, on the 


| amasses an unexpected number of varieties, and | 


| tribe the attacking savages belonged, Mike ordered 
Mike ordered his crew to push off from the | the bodies to be kept on board till morning. 


pad, placed a sheet of thin paper over it, and with 
a finger rubbed the whole of the leaf, so as to 


the name and locality in which it was found, as 
also the initials of the person who found it. Any 
object which is obtained outside the locality should 
be labelled on differently colored paper. I shall 
again refer to this subject and treat it at a greater 
length, but its importance is so great that it cannot 
| be wholly postponed. 

Do not be too ambitious. Take care that what- 
| ever is done shall be done thoroughly. Nothing 
| can be better than marking out a small area, and 
working it exhaustively. 

Here is a case in point. Several years ago I 
lived just opposite the Crystal Palace, where space 
is so precious that a garden deserving of the name 
was out of the question, and, like my neighbors, 
was obliged to content myself with a short strip of 
ground in front of the house, and a rather longer 
strip, which was little more than a backyard, 
behind the house. 

One day I bethought myself of noting all the 
living creatures that could be captured within 
those narrow and very unfavorable limits, and 
was surprised at the results. Living fish, of course, 
could not exist in such a place, but with that sole 
exception the whole of zodlogy was so well repre- 





shore. As the boat swung into the stream, he 
cocked his rifle; took aim at the Indian, and out 
of mere bravado fired. 

To his own intense astonishment the Indian fell! 
Indignant at so wanton a murder, the people were 
excitedly gathering to pursue the slayer, when 
“Proud Joe” astounded them by springing to his 
feet unhurt. Wild with passion and furious with 


| and noticed the style of their beaded moccasins, 
| their weapons and their ornaments, but was unde- 


After sunrise he examined their bloody blankets, 


imbue the veins or nerves with the ink. Then | sented, that by means of that little backyard I 
the leaf was removed, laid on a sheet of white} could have given a learner a sound systematic 


cided whether they were Choctaws or Cherokees, | pression to the paper. The result was really very 
until one of the bodies was turned over by a boat- | pretty, and the process was exceedingly interesting. 
man, when all doubt was dispelled. - | Owing to the limited number of objects that 

For an instant Mike stood transfixed with aston- | could be so printed, the interest which was taken 
ishment, then his loud exclamations of surprise| in them, by degrees, vanished altogether. Yet, 





paper, and again rubbed so as to transfer an im- | knowledge of zodlogy from the mammalia to the 


protozoa. 

Had I captured and preserved the specimens — 
which I saw in the backyard, the collection would 
have been a very interesting one. As it was, I 





wrote to Good Words a few pages descriptive of 
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‘‘My Backyard Zoo,” as I termed the denizens of | some difficulties, though not nearly so many as | furnish yourself with entomological pins. These| When it is quite dry, cut one or two pieces from 


the little territory, and afterward, by request, ex- | we should have encountered a few years ago. All 
panded them into a book. | the larger insects are preserved by piercing each 
specimen with a pin, fixing its wings and legs in 
| the required positions, and keeping exposed to a 
I strongly advise those of my young readers | C¥rrent of air until it is dry. ; 
who may intend to form a collection to concen- | Should the insect be a beetle, or even a hemip- 
trate their efforts as much as possible on a very | tran, the pin should be passed through the right 
small district, to resist every temptation to over- | wing-case or “elytron’’ so that it may pierce the 


Explore a District. 


pass its limits, and to ransack every square foot of body between the second and third pairs of legs. 
it through every season of the year. | Unless this precaution be taken, the point of the 
The time of day is also of the greatest im- | Pin is likely to push off one of the legs, and injure 
portance in searching for specimens. There are the specimen. If the pin be passed through the 
many creatures which conceal themselves as long | thorax, the abdomen is apt to snap off, as its 
as their eyes are pained by unwelcome light; | junction with the thorax is exceedingly slight. In 
others which only venture abroad in the dusk, | all other insects the pin should be passed through 
while there are not a few whom it will be useless | the centre of the thorax. 
to seek after sunrise. Until late years there was much needless pedan- 
If it can be done, select a locality where grass, | try in the “setting” of insects. They were placed 
trees and underwood can afford shelter to living | low on the pin, so that their feet rested on the floor 
creatures, and in which can be included a stream, | of the box or drawer. Moreover, the wings had 
or at least a pond. Still, if you cannot get what | to be set exactly at the same angle, and every leg 
you like, be content with what you can get, and, | had to be placed in precisely the same position as 
smal though the area may be, it can hardly be | its fellow on the opposite side of the body,—an 


pins are sold by the ounce, and may be procured 
in a variety of sizes. Those pins which are used 
for piercing the insects should be gilt, as otherwise | 
the juices of the insect act on the metal of which 
the pin is made, and cause a verdigris to be formed, 
in quantity sufficient not only to disfigure, but in | 
most cases to destroy, the specimen. Gilt pins do | 
not cost much more than the plain article, and are | 
invaluable. Do not use the fingers when handling | 
the pin, or you will certainly bend it. For this | 
purpose entomological forceps are largely used, | 


and can be employed for no other purpose. 
Several of our best entomologists disdain their 
use, and substitute the common ‘“long-nosed 
pliers,” which are even more effective than the 
others, and can be employed for a variety of pur- 
poses. I have never used any others, neither has 
my son Theodore, who possesses one of the finest 
collections of British coleoptera in England. A 
little practice will be required in handling them. 


How to use the Pliers. 


The thumb holds one-half of the pliers firmly 
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smaller or more unpromising than my backyard, | attitude, by the way, which is never assumed by 
which is thus described in the book : 

“It slopes sharply from the house. 
thirty-six feet in length by fifteen in width. The 
soil is a hard clay, which is singularly prolific in 
coltsfoot, and favorable to dandelion, plantain, 
dock, and other weeds. Grass will certainly grow 
in it, but is stiff, coarse and patchy, and even if a | 
roller could be got into the yard it would have 
scarcely any effect on the grass.” 

Yet, as I have already mentioned, a nearly com- 
plete outline of zodlogy could be obtained within 
its very narrow limits, and I have no doubt but 
that a good botanist would have found it equally 
effectual in teaching his favorite science. 

No matter how small may be the chosen area, 
you will soon find it waxing larger and larger, 
and occupying more and more of your time. To 
work it thoroughly you will have to investigate 
every square foot of ground, and in many parts 
to examine every particle of soil to the depth of 
ten inches to a foot below the surface. 

You must be practically acquainted with every 
branch of every tree, must watch its leaves, blos- 
soms and fruit; the insects that feed upon them, 
the different forms which those insects assume 
during their progressive stages of development, 
and the birds and other predacious creatures that 
eat the insects. 

Then if you wish to carry out your plan of 
making a museum, you will have to capture the 
living creatures which you see, and to preserve 
them in such a fashion that they may bid defiance 
to natural decay, and the attacks of moths, mites, 
and the natural enemies of a museum owner. 

It.is a good plan to begin as if you were a vis- 
itor from another planet, with orders to take to 
your distant home all objects of natural history 
which meet the eye, and to arrange them in a 
way to instruct those who will never be able to 
visit the strange country. 

Take, for example, the grasses. You will be 
surprised to find how many species may exist 
within a small area. If you can draw, make 
sketches of them as they appear when growing, 
and be sure to preserve the seeds and roots as well 
as the leaves. 

You need not trouble yourself at first about 
elaborate drying-presses, but will find that a few 
quires of white blotting-paper, a couple of square 
boards, rather larger than the paper, and some 
heavy stones by way of weights, will be all the 
apparatus that is needed for drying the plants, 
which can then be transferred to sheets of white | 
paper. 

Separate sheets are far preferable to books, as 
they can be prepared at any time, and afterward 
arranged in their proper order. Portfolios for 
holding these sheets are easily made of any con- 
venient size from pasteboard and linen, and should 
always be fully an inch larger than the papers 
which they are to contain. 








Name your Specimens. 


Write on each sheet the popular and scientific 
names of the plant, and the botanical order to 
which it belongs. Add also any local name, to- 
gether with any other details that may sirike you 
at the time. Never delay this part of the work, 
as, should it be postponed, the memory is apt to 
fail, and points will be omitted which are of the 


an insect during its lifetime. 
It is just |even opened and set the parts of the mouth. 


| but this elaborate work occupies so much time 


that it is now abandoned by those whose time is 
of value. 


| insect and the head of the pin. 


Some entomologists 


Such collections are very pleasing to the eye, 





Therefore, if a fairly large beetle is to 
be “set,” pass the pin through the elytron as 


| directed, so as to leave a space of not more than 


a quarter of an inch between the body of the | 





There are many beetles, especially the weevils, 
which tuck up their legs closely to the body when 
they die, so that it is impossible to examine the 
tarsi, which are so valuable in identifying the 


species. In this case, it will be necessary to draw 
out one or two of the legs, and to keep them in 
their places until thoroughly dry. 

Smaller beetles are best set on narrow strips 
of cardboard cut into the shape of a narrow par- 
allelogram, or, if the beetle be very small, an 
isosceles triangle, the insect being placed near the 
point or apex. 

The best material for fixing them to the card- 
board is gum tragacanth, which has the advantage 
of drying without leaving the slightest mark on 
the paper. Be careful as to the management of 
the gum. When water is added to it, the gum 
swells in a most astonishing manner. Begin by 





greatest consequence. 
Moreover, if arrears be allowed to accumulate, 


the magnitude of the task becomes appalling, and | 


often deters the young collector from completing 
his work. Whereas, if every plant be labelled as 
soon as it is transferred to the paper sheets, little 
time is occupied, and at the end of a year you will 
be surprised to know how much you have done. 

Various modes of fastening the plants to the 
paper are adopted by collectors, but the simplest 
plan is to fix narrow strips of paper across the 
stems of the plants wherever they may be required, 
and occasionally to fasten a straggling leaf in its 
place by a tiny drop of cement. 

I may here remark that, if you should pay a 
visit to the seaside, a collection of marine alge may 
be made in a similar manner, the specimens being 
well washed in fresh water, and then laid out 
while wet on the paper. Almost all algz possess 
a natural cement, which will fasten them to the 
paper without any other aid. 

Now we come to the insects, and will meet with 


putting a very little gum into the bottle, in order 
to find out the space which it will occupy when 
saturated with water. 

As to the lepidoptera, and the other winged 
orders, pass the pin through the thorax, spread 
the wings level with the body, and keep them in 
that position until they are dry. For this purpose, 
prepare a number of cardboard strips cut as before, 
but of various sizes, and pass a stout pin through 
their bases. Some of these can be placed under 
the wings and others above them, and thus the 
wings can be held in their places. 

The “setting-boards” which are sold by pur- 
veyors are of little use, and have the great fault 
of bringing the insect too low on the pin, whereas, 
even if the head of the pin be close to the body of 
the insect, no harm will be done. The continental 
| fashion of dragging the wings of lepidoptera 





absolutely impossible to a living insect. 


abdomen from the thorax, roll it in silver paper | 
|to preserve the plumage, enlarge the opening | 
which you have made at the base, withdraw the 
contents, stuff the empty skin with cotton-wool, 
| making it a trifle too large to allow for contraction 








The neatest way of stuffing a moth is to cut the 





when drying, and when it is quite dry fasten it in 
its place with coaguline. 

Many insects assume such different attitudes 
when flying or running and at rest, that it is as 
well to preserve them in all these attitudes. 


them is to place them in spirits. I do not, how- 
ever, advise a beginner to employ spirit. It is 
very expensive, while the bottles must be made 
for the purpose, having wide mouths and ground- 
glass stoppers. Corks are useless, and even with 
stoppered bottles the spirit evaporates, and re- 
quires constant renewal. 


Preserving Specimens. 


Frogs and reptiles can be preserved in a very 
simple fashion. Suppose that you want to preserve 
the skin of a frog, toad or snake, you make no 
incision in the body, but open the mouth, intro- 
duce a pair of sharp scissors and sever the spine 
close to the head. Cut away the muscles carefully 
until the head is only connected with the body 
by the skin. You can then pull the body through 
the month until the whole skin is inside out. 

Sever the few remaining attachments, clean the 
head carefully, cutting away a goodly portion of 
the skull at the back, so as to get at the brain, and 
then turn the skin the right way outward. The 
skin must be kept moist throughout this operation. 

Now fill the skin with fine dry sand, sew up the 
mouth with very small stitches, and mould it into 
any attitude that seems best, taking care that it 


As to mollusks, the only way of preserving | 


the under surface, shake out the sand, and replace 
the pieces of skin with coaguline. 

As to birds and beasts, I do not recommend 
“stuffing” them for a youth’s museum. They 
occupy too much space, require glass cases, and 
necessitate the use of arsenical paste, a most 
dangerous and treacherous preparation. But a 
poison of some sort you must have, or decomposi- 
tion will ruin the skin, and the moth will destroy 
fur and feathers. 

Procure, through a medical man, a solution of 


and are effectual enough. But they are expensive, | bichloride of mercury,—corrosive sublimate,—a 


teaspoonful of sublimate to a pint of spirit. Im- 
merse the beast or bird in soft water, wash it well 
with soap. Rinse and nearly dry it, immerse it 
for some time in the solution, and then dry it in a 
| current of air. 

| Place it in the attitude which you wish it to 
| assume if you should stuff it, and make a sketch 
| of it for future guidance. Note the position of 
| the various joints, and mark them by passing a 
| fine thread through the skin, and allowing about 
| an inch of thread to hang out on either side. Note 
| the color and size of the eyes, and measure the 


against the forefinger and base of the middle | length and width of the bird at various spots, which 
finger, while the tip of the middle finger closes the | you will mark on your sketch. 

jaws, and the back of the ring finger opens them, 
as a Chinese uses chopsticks. 


If it be an animal, say a squirrel, open the skin 
of the abdomen from the breastbone to the tail, 
and by careful manipulation, turn the creature 
out of its skin. Remove the whole of the bones 
as far as the tips of the toes, and take out the 
skull entire. This should be macerated and the 
whole of the soft parts removed. Be sure to write 
upon the skull the same catalogue number which 
is attached to the skin. 

Wash the whole inner surface of the skin with 
the solution, turn it the right way inward, and 
insert a little cotton-wool, just sufficient to prevent 
the moist surfaces of the skin from adhering to 
each other. Press it nearly flat, let it dry, and tie 
your label to it. Should you afterward wish to 
‘set it up,” you can relax the skin by putting it 
in a damp atmosphere. 

With a bird, say a sparrow, you must preserve 
the lower jaw-bone, the ulna and radius of the 
wing, and the thigh bone of the leg. Just enough 
of the skull should be left to hold the upper jaw 
bone and beak. Treat the inside of the skin like 
that of the squirrel. 

A wonderful number of skins can thus be kept 
in very little space. This plan was adopted by the 
late Charles Waterton, who instructed me in his 
art of setting up the skins of birds and beasts 
without the use of wires, the skins of the beasts 
being absolutely empty. The practice of this art 
is most fascinating, but our exhausted space will 
not permit any detailed description of it. 

Rev. J. G. Woop. 
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For the Companion. 


DAILY DRILL WITH DUMB-BELLS. 


The dumb-bells used for this ‘exercise are made 
of wood—ash or chestnut is best. They are far 
better than the iron or steel weights often used by 
children or young people with the idea that the 
weight adds to their value. They are made in the 
same form as the iron or steel ones, and may be 
purchased at any large toy store for ten cents a 
pair, or they can be made in a few moments at 
a turning-lathe. 

A musical accompaniment of some kind, either 
the piano or the guitar, with ‘‘bones”’ or tambou- 
rine accompaniment, is of great assistance in 
keeping the time of the drill. Lacking these, the 
| leader may count firmly and evenly from one to 

| eight, as the movements require eight strokes of 
| the arm for each order given. 

| The following orders are simple in form, so 
| simple that they may be taught to small children, 
yet are equally well suited to older people. They 
are so arranged as to call into vigorous use the 
muscles of the arms and chest, also to help 
straighten the shoulders and spine. 

The drill is specially helpful for children as a 
change and rest in the school-room, after bending 
over their books and desks. Increased firmness 
of stroke may be required daily, as the muscles 
become developed and hardened. 

The children should stand at a sufficient distance 
apart, so that in the full-length stroke to right or 
left the bells shall not touch. The feet should be 
set not too near together, and turned out at nearly 
an angle of forty-five degrees, in order that the 
weight of the body be firmly supported. The 
movements must be made simultaneously, and in 
perfect time with music or counts. 


ORDERS. 





1. Forward stroke with right arm eight times, 
the returning stroke bringing the dumb-bell to 
| touch the shoulder at right of collar-bone. 
| 2. Forward stroke with left arm eight times, the 
| returning stroke to left shoulder as above. 
| 3. Forward stroke with both arms eight times, 
| return strokes as above. 

4. Upward stroke with right arm eight times, 














shall be one which the creature is in the habit of | return stroke to rest bell at top of shoulder near 
assuming. For example, a snake can bend its | the neck. 
body sideways and downward, but not backward,| 5. With left arm as above. 





forward so that their tips are far in advance of the | must be scrupulously avoided. The eyes must, 7. 
head must be carefully avoided, the attitude being | of course, be put in before the mouth is sewn up, | simultaneously with first stroke of right arm in 


Never use ordinary pins in setting insects, but | resemble the eyes of the living creature. 


so that the ‘‘serpentine” which is so dear to artists} 6. With both arms as above. 
Step forward in direction the right foot is set, 


|and great care must be taken that they exactly | same direction. 
8. With left foot as above. 
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9. Strike heads of bells together eight times, the 
hand grasping the bells from above. 

10. Diagonal stroke downward with right arm, 
return stroke to shoulder near the arm. 

11. With left arm. 

12. With both arms. 

13. Strike heads of bells together with under- 
neath grasp of hand, horizontally. 

14. Strike with right hand downward upon head 
of bell held in the left hand, perpendicularly. 

15. Strike diagonally the right bell above the 
left. 

16. Strike diagonally the left bell above the 
right. 

17. Make first stroke horizontally with right 
arm, gradually raising the arm at each stroke 
until the eighth brings the arm to perpendicular 
stroke above the head. 

18. With left arm as above. 

19. With both arms as above. 

20. Reverse orders 17, 18, 19, making the first 
stroke perpendicularly, the last horizontally. The 
drill may conclude with a single-file march in 
which the dumb-bells may be held in the follow- 
ing positions, the positions to be changed simul- 
taneously at the conclusion of sixteen counts: 

I. At shoulder near the neck. JJ. At shoulder 
neararm. J//. At right side above hip. JV. At 
left side above hip. V. With both hands above 
hips. VJ. With right arm to back below the 
shoulder-blades. VJ/J. With left arm the same. 
VIII. With both arms. JX. With horizontal 
stroke, the right-hand bell upon the left. X. With 
perpendicular stroke the same. XJ. With diagonal 
stroke the same. 

The last three should be given with little exten- 
sion of the arm, merely to keep the time. 

The march may be diversified by such other 
positions as may please the leader. 

Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 
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For the Companion. 


HONOR ON THE SEA. 


Mr. John Percival is the head of the great firm 
of Percival Brothers, the owners of what, for the 
purposes of this story, shall be called the Grapnel 
Transportation Line. In shipping circles it is 
well known that Mr. John Percival, although in 
the main a kind man, is on some occasions a cruel 
one; yet his very cruelty is a proof of his kind- 
ness. 

His idea of honor upon the sea is that, no 
matter how long it may take, or how much it may 
cost, a sound ship should stand by and help to the 
utmost a neighbor in distress. This should be, but 
unfortunately it is not, the rule of every ship- 
owner. When Mr. John Percival finds that a 
captain of one of his steamers has failed to help 
a wrecked or disabled craft, he becomes furious. 
It is said that he even dances about and breaks up 
the furniture, and that captain is summarily dis- 
missed from the service of the Grapnel Line, 
together with such officers as have aided or abetted 
him. 

The consequence of this policy on the part of 
Mr. John Percival is that every poor ship upon 
the sea which breaks its walking-beam or loses its 
smokestacks and masts in a storm hopes that it 
may fall into the hands of the Grapnel steamers. 

One night Captain Alexander Derwent, of the 
Percival Brothers’ ship Esperanza, was pacing the 
deck in company with the ship’s surgeon, Dr. 
Allis, when they heard a boom in the distance. 

“That's a gun,”’ said the captain, stopping short. 

It had been very stormy all of the last three 
days, and had begun to clear only at noon that 
day. 

“Tt certainly is, and there’s another,’’ returned 
the surgeon. ‘‘I believe some boat has been struck 
hard by the storm, and is firing for relief.” 

As he spoke, a rocket could be dimly descried, 
going up far to the right of them. 

“I'm behindhand, with this gale and all,” sighed 
the captain, ‘‘but I suppose I must stand to and 
help those fellows even if it takes a week.” 

The ship was ordered about at once, colored 
lights were burned, guns were fired, and shortly 
after sunrise, the next morning, the Esperanza 
found herself towing along the English steamer 
Cambyses, of the Pendleton Freight Line. Her 
engine was broken, her captain said, and she had 
been lying for forty-eight hours unable to move. 

For two days after her rescue by the Esperanza, 
her officers appeared to be overcome with gratitude. 
Captain Derwent lent the disabled steamer many 
tools. The carpenter and engineers of the Espe- 
ranza offered also their assistance in helping to 
repair the engine, but this was steadily declined. 
The officers of the Cambyses did not think it was 
‘“‘worth while ;’’ they would ‘tinker a little them- 
selves as they went along, without troubling the 
Esperanza any more than was necessary.” 

For four days the Esperanza steamed slowly 
through the waste of waters, towing her huge 
charge. The Cambyses was heavily laden, and 
retarded the progress of her friend wofully. 

On the evening of the fourth day Captain Der- 
Went and the surgeon were again walking the 
leck. It was not stormy, but the fog was quite 
dense. The few passengers had retired to their 
State-rooms. The crew were at their posts. Every- 


thing was very still, except for the throbbing | 


engine and the rolling of the waves. 
“Queer lot we've got over there,’’ said Captain 
Derwent, jerking his hand toward the Cambyses. 


THE YOUTH’S 
‘Have they spoken you at all to-day ?”’ asked | 
the surgeon. | 

‘“‘“Nary a word since early morning. I don’t | 
like their looks. Anybody would think from their | 
manners yesterday and to-day that we were re- 
ceiving a great favor from them in their allowing | 
us to towthem. They wanted to know this morn- | 
ing if we couldn’t go a little faster. I suppose | 
they think we are trying to mount up a big Dill | 
for towage. If they give me any more of their | 
‘sass’ I’ll cut loose from them, and John Percival 
may say what he pleases.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” asked Dr. Allis, stopping short | 
in his walk. ‘‘Who’s meddling with the hawsers ?”’ 

“Just so,’’ said the captain, in a troubled and 
excited voice. ‘‘That’s the rasping of ropes, and 
no mistake. I—I believe,’’ he cried, furiously, 
“that that Cambyses has cut the cables !’’ 

They rushed aft. The cables were dragging in | 
the brine, and through the pitchy darkness and | 
fog, the lights of the Cambyses could be dimly | 
seen, and her screw heard as she steamed off in 
the distance. 

“The curs!’’ yelled the captain. ‘They've 
mended their engine with our tools and things, 
and now they think they are going to get off with- 
out paying a cent of towage! The short-sighted 
| fools!’ They were never more mistaken in their 
| lives !”? 

The next morning rose clear and sunny, but the 
ocean was unspecked by any sign of life, as the 
| captain swept the horizon with his glass. The | 
Esperanza, with all steam crowded on, hurried | 
| toward its destination, a port which we will call 

Terrapin. 

Four days later Captain Derwent was walking 
up the street of that city toward the company’s 
office, to make his report to John Percival. He 

| had taken a tug up the harbor, feeling that the 
|Grapnel Company must be very anxious. The 
| Esperanza was five days overdue. 

| The captain opened the office-door, and smil- 
ingly saluted a clerk or two who sat there. They 
only half-bowed to him. The jolly officer won- 
dered at their coolness, but pushed on without 
delay toward the small inner office of the head of 
the firm. 

John Percival sat there, his massive frame bend- 
ing over his desk. 

‘“‘Good-morning, Mr. Percival,’ began Captain 
Derwent in his loud, cheery tone, “I hurried up 
the bay a little in advance of the Esperanza, 
but —” 1 

John Percival tossed his gray head as soon as | 
he heard the captain’s voice, and sprang to his | 
feet, glowering at his visitor like an angry lion. 

“You scoundrel!’’ he half-roared and _half- 
hissed, ‘Get out of my office, or you'll leave it at 
the toe of my boot! How dare you show your 
skulking face in here? You’ve disgraced my line, 
sir! disgraced your profession! disgraced us all!” 

‘“‘But—but—”’ began the poor captain. 

“TI tell you, hold your tongue!’’ yelled John Per- 
cival, growing angrier as he proceeded. ‘‘Haven’t 
I heard, sir, how you passed the Cambyses in mid- 
ocean? You heard their guns, you saw their 
signal, and left them to shift for themselves! 
You’re a precious scoundrel, that’s what you are, 
Aleck Derwent! Passing those poor fellows— ” 

“But—” protested the captain again, now quite 
as wrathy as his employer. 

‘Hold your tongue, I tell you!’’ John Percival 
went on, calming down nota whit. ‘‘The Cambyses 
got in three hours ago, and I have heard their 
story. Get out of my office, sir, and never let me 
set eyes on you again!” 

He gave the muscular captain a push which 
sent him outside the door before he knew what he 
was about, slammed the door to behind him, and 
bolted it loudly. 

Captain Derwent made his way slowly out to 
the street. He understood the situation perfectly 
now, and knew that it was only a question of time 
before the short-sighted officers of the Cambyses 
; Should receive their deserts. But that steamer 
' would doubtless leave as soon as she possibly 
could, and it was desirable to have the matter 
righted before she got away. Up the harbor, not 
ten minutes’ sail away, was steaming the Es- 
peranza, her flags all afloat, and her passengers 
leaning over the railings. 

The captain stood quietly on the dock till she 
came up, and then he sought the surgeon and 
mate, and told them of the perfidy of the Cam- 
byses. .In a few moments the story was all over 
the ship. Captain Derwent was very popular, 
and every one was indignant that John Percival 
should have accepted the inventions of the Cam- 
byses, without giving his own men a chance to 
present their side. There were eighteen passengers 
on board of the Esperanza, and they all declared 
that they ‘wished they could tell John Percival 
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how the case really stood.” 

“The office is close by, Captain Derwent,” said | 
one of them, “it won’t take but a moment. Let | 
us all go with you. John Percival can hardly | 
refuse to accept such overwhelming ‘testimony as | 
that.” 

“We'd thank you, captain,” said the engineer, | 
touching his hat as he appeared, rushing from his 
| work and on fire with the exciting news,—‘‘we’d 
| thank you, if you would let us ali go to Mr. 
| Percival, and back you up.” 

A general laugh ran throughout the group which | 
| had gathered about Captain Derwent, as they 
| pictured the entire crew of the Esperanza, with 
| her passengers, winding up the narrow streets of | 
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Terrapin behind the captain, to John Percival’s 
office. 

“Let them do it,’’ said the surgeon. 

“Tt can’t do any harm, and will clear up the 
matter quicker than anything else possibly can,”’ 
said the mate. 

Captain Derwent laughed. : 

“It certainly would,’ he assented, and in a 
hubbub of enthusiasm the strange procession 
started, leaving the ship in charge of the cook and 
scullions. It seemed as though all Terrapin came 
out to stare at the sight, as the Esperanza’s crew 
and passengers, vastly amused at themselves, 
made their way toward John Percival’s office. In 
a state of irresistible good-nature they broke open 
the door and swarmed every nook and corner of 
the large outer room, in which a dozen clerks were 
writing. 

One of the passengers, who had been selected as 
the spokesman, an Italian nobleman of fine char- 
acter and presence, and personally acquainted with 
John Percival, approached the still bolted door of 
the private office. It was opened at his knock. 

“T have come, iny dear sir,’’ began the noble- 
man, bowing courteously, ‘‘to report to you the 
admirable fidelity of the commanding officer of 
the Esperanza.” 

The choleric old man almost jumped into the 
air. 

“What do you mean, sir? What do you mean ?”’ 
he cried, sternly. 

The mass of interested faces outside his door 
just then caught John Percival’s eye, and he could 
not but listen to the true story of the Esperanza’s 
adventure with the Cambyses. In the face of the 
overwhelming testimony presented, there was 
nothing to do for the doughty old man but to 
believe it, and to tender a humble apology to 
Captain Derwent. 

The officers of the Cambyses were arrested just 
as they were getting up steam to depart, and a 
letter was soon on its way to her owners, which 
was couched in such terms that it brought a large 
payment to the Grapnel Line for towage and for 
assistance rendered. As a portion of this money 
was divided among the crew of the Esperanza, 
they felt amply repaid for their little trip to the 
company’s office, and for the insult offered to their 
captain, who, it is needless to say, stands higher 
than ever to-day in the regard of the owners of 
the Grapnel Line. Kate Upson CLARK. 


ii ——— 


For the Companion. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


One cool day late in August we went with a 
party of young people to the summit of Mount 
Wachusett, at Princeton, Mass. We had been 
staying at the Mountain House, where Mr. 
Howells is traditionally claimed to have written 
‘‘A Chance Acquaintance,’’ and where Miss Alcott 
certainly used to do practical work, and picture 
popular characters from her association with the 
working people. 

An easy walk through the woods of oak and 
pine brought us to the Summit House. 

The atmosphere was clear. Monadnock, in 
purple shadows, rose like a great cathedral before 
us. More than a hundred towns and villages 
lay under the eye, and the far turrets and cones of 
the White Hills walled the northern horizon. 

As we were gazing with many expressions of 
delight on the Wachusett Lake that lay amid the 
rocks and woods beneath us, one of the ladies, 
pointing across the woods and water, said: 

‘“‘Yonder is Redemption Rock. It was there 
that John Hoar, one of the early settlers, and an 
ancestor of Senator Hoar, received the redemp- 
tion of Mrs. Rowlandson. The Indian council 
was held there, and I think that both King Philip 
and Queen Wetamoe were present.” 

Mrs. Rowlandson! The story of her captivity 
and release was once the wonder tale of New 
England, and the one that most haunted my 
boyhood. My early years had been passed in 
Pokanoket, as the Mount Hope Lands were called ; 
the scene of Massasoit’s pastoral life, of King 
Philip’s war dances and tragic death, of John 
Hampden's visit to the Indians, and of the wan- 
derings of Roger Williams in exile. I expressed 
a wish to visit Redemption Rock. 

“Let us make a history excursion,”’ said one of 
the party, “after the manner of the Appalachian 
Club. The Christian Union and the New England 
Conservatory of Music at Boston, and, I believe, 
some other societies and schools, send out parties 
with a lecturer to historic places, and it is always 
pleasant to walk with an object, and listen to an 
historical story at the place where the events 
occurred.” 

We slowly descended the winding way of the 
mountain toward Wachusett Lake and Redemp- 
tion Rock. Almost the whole scene of Philip’s 
War, from Pokanoket to the Connecticut River, lay 
before us as we left the summit. On our way, we 
stopped at the house where Whittier viewed ‘*Mo- 
nadnock from Wachusett,’’ and were shown by 
an old farmer the rock on which the good poet is 
said to have rested and received his inspiration. 

A walk around the lake brought us to the 
famous rock where the Indian council was held 
and Mrs. Rowlandson was redeemed, and here 
one of the party related the story of Mrs. Row- 
landson’s captivity, which involved the whole his- 
tory of the Indian War. 

I relate this incident, because it suggests his- 
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torical excursions and picnics, and gives a glance 
at a method which has been adopted by certain 
Boston societies and schools. 

Every old town in America could profitably 
have a Young People’s Historical Society. The 
time has come for the study of local history, and 
the collecting of the legends and traditions of our 
own land. Walter Scott pictured England and 
Scotland in his ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ and 
two hundred and fifty years of heroic history have 
made our land a rich field if not an ancient one 
for historic study. 

In many towns there have been formed ‘Vil- 
lage Improvement Societies’* to mark and preserve 
historic places, and to beautify the streets and 
commons. In most towns there are Chautauquan 
Societies, and in many towns literary societies and 
reading clubs. Such societies might profitably 
add the study of local history to their work. 

The general plan of the Boston Society for the 
study of local and national history might be 
followed with profit. It consists of story-telling, 
lectures on national holidays and during the cool 
seasons in the Old South Church. 

Now most old towns have some historic build- 
ing that corresponds to the Old South Church in 
Boston, and that may be used for a Young 
People’s Historical Society. 

Having called a meeting for the purpose in such 
a building, and elected officers, there are several 
objects that may at once engage the attention of 
the society. 

1. A collection for a cabinet of the historic relics 
of the place. 

2. Talks about these relics. 

3. Lectures on local history. 

4. The celebration of State and national holidays 
in the room or rooms. 

5. Excursions to historic places. 

6. The collection of local folk lore. 

7. The marking and preserving of places of 
local interest. 

8. Collection of local poetry and songs. 

9. Reunions of old people. 

10. Tableaux of old scenes and traditions. 

The historic holidays in Boston are often cel- 
ebrated by story-telling lectures in the Old South 
Church. A recent Fourth of July in Fall River, 
Mass., was fittingly honored by a procession of 
local historical tableaux on wheels, and Florida 
Day is often celebrated by the masque of the 
landing of old Ponce de Leon at St. Augustine. 

Miss Alcott and her friends used to arrange 
similar tableaux for boats that passed under fire- 
works on the Concord River on evenings of Inde- 
pendence Days, and like scenes have been pro- 
duced at Santa Fé. 

Some years ago a society at Salem, Mass., gave 
an indoor entertainment, in which the old historic 
families were represented in tableaux, many of 
the young people wearing the very clothes of their ° 
distinguished ancestors. Such realistic celebra- 
tions of local history suggest patriotic work for 
a Young People’s Historical Society. 

There are many towns whose histories have 
never been written. In such towns the Young 
People’s Historical Society may find an especially 
useful work to do. Vote to prepare a town history, 
select the best writers of the society to write it, 
and give a paid entertainment to secure money to 
pay for the printing, maps and pictures. 

Such a society will tend to produce good and 
intelligent citizens, and be a means of patriotic 
influence as well as historical education. Form 
one. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


+e, 
AN ENGLISH RAILROAD KING. 


One of the men who created the railroad system 
of the world was Sir Daniel Gooch, who died 
recently in England aged seventy-three years, 
fifty-five of which he was a railroad man. Even 
as a little boy he watched with interest the doings 
of George Stephenson, the inventor of the loco- 
motive, near whose home he was born; and, as 
soon as he was able to work, was learning to 
be a locomotive-maker in the manufactory of the 
inventor’s son, Robert Stephenson. 

After all, young men of the right stamp have 
chances in the old countries of Europe. Fifty- 
two years ago, when the Great Western Railway 
Company was getting into business in England, 
it wanted a superintendent of locomotives, a most 
difficult post to fill in the early day of the railroad. 
Brunel, the leading engineer of Europe at that 
time, pointed to Daniel Gooch, just twenty-one 
years of age, as the best man he knew for the 
place, and he was appointed. 

He had to superintend the making, as well as 
the running, of the engines, and he did his work 
so well that several of the locomotives which he 
produced forty, forty-five, and even forty-eight 
years ago are still doing good service, and cannot 
now be surpassed in the essentials of manufacture. 

His engine, the North Briton, which he made 
and placed on his road in 1846, is still doing her 
mile a minute every day, and has not yet been 
beaten as an “all around”’ efficient locomotive. 

During the twenty-seven years of his holding 
the office of superintendent, he studied the art 
and science of railroading. It was he who gath- 
ered most of that mass of curious knowledge 
about rails, their composition, form and fasten- 
ings, the effects of heat and cold upon them, the 
causes of breaks and fractures, the limits of 
speed, and many other points, which are now the 
common property of the profession, and have 
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reduced the danger of railroad travel toa minimum. | reach around the bottle, allowing for the seam. | 


He was a wide-awake, intelligent man, who could | On the bag work a pretty design or an apt quota- 


not help improving everything he touched. 

During the last twenty years of his life, being a 
man of capital, and having the confidence of men 
of capital, he has been a promoter of business 
schemes that savor of the magnificent, and require 
the aid of men who have mind, force and courage; 
notably, the Atlantic Cable and the Great Eastern 
Steamship. 

His friends say that he was the only person con- | 
cerned in the huge ship who did not lose by her, for | 
when she was lying worthless and forgotten, a 
melancholy failure, he bought her for a song and set 
her to laying the Atlantic cable, by which she earned | 
a dividend of twenty per cent a year. 

English railroad men lament that Sir Daniel 
Gooch was too modest, as well as too busy a man, to 
record the stores of valuable and peculiar knowledge 
concerning railroads, telegraphs and cables which | 
he had accumulated, and much of which he orig. 
inated. But the hand that could have recorded the 
story is stilled forever. He died near Windsor | 
Castle, the Sovereign Lady of which made him Sir 
Daniel, many years ago, for the part he bore in 
laying the first Atlantic cable. 


— +r 


For the Companion. 


HINTS FOR COLD WEATHER. 
Protection From Chilly Drafts. 


In almost every kitchen there are drafts from the 
cracks between the bottom of the doors and the 
floor. The cold air passing over one’s feet on a 

freezing day soon chills 
them, and this should 
| be avoided. 

— To protect the kitch- | 
| | en from these drafts, | 


— tack a strip of old car- 
pet (Brussels, being 
stiff, is best) across the 
bottom of each door as 
in Fig. 1. 

iJ Cut the carpet four 

















or and a half inches wide, 
and two inches longer 
than the width of the 
door on which it is to 
be fastened, so that the 
carpet may extend 
an inch beyond the 
: \i door on each side. 
See Fig. 1, A and B. 
oe 6 te Come Sa ee Tack the strip of 
carpet across the 
bottom of the door, 
placing the carpet so that half of its width will lie 
on the floor while the other half is attached to the 
door. 

It is not necessary to have the tacks near together, 
place them three inches apart in a straight line near 
the top of the carpet. 

If these carpet capes are fastened on all the doors 
in the kitchen, the room will be far more comforta- 
ble and pleasant. The carpet should always be | 
tacked on the inside of the door, that it may not | 
interfere with the opening and closing of the door. 















































Fig. 1. 





How to Prevent the Cold Air from Coming 
In Through the Window-Frame. | 
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Very frequently our window-sashes are loose 
enough to admit quantities of cold air into what 
would otherwise be a warm room. 

To remedy this, cut strips of felt, woollen cloth or | 

flannel about an 

al FIG2 inch and a half 

. in width. Fasten 

P the length to.| 

gether by iapping the end of one strip an inch over | 
the end of another, that it may lie flat, and sewing 
the two pieces together. See Fig. 2. | 

Use very slender small tacks to fasten the list on 
the window-frames. Do not tack the strips to the 

window -sash, bu! 
place the strips so | 
that half their width 
will lie over on the | 
sash, while the other | 
half is tacked on the | 
edge of the window 
frame, as in Fig. 3. 

In this way the 
cracks will be cov- 
ered, and the win- 
dow can be opened 
and closed without 
difficulty. 

Should the cold 
air come in between 
the upper and lower 
sash, a strip of list 
cut the length of the 

width of the sash can be tacked across on the top 
edge of the lower sash so that the list will extend 
over on the edge of the upper sash, and cover the 
crack while it will not interfere with the moving of 
the window-sashes. 

A room protected from the cold by means of these 
weather strips is always appreciated during the | 
winter months, and with the coming of spring the | 
small tacks can readily be removed, and the strips 
taken off and packed away for the next season. 


How to Have Warm Feet During Cold Nights. 


Take a junk bottle or a slender stone jug, wash it 
clean inside and outside; if there is a paper label on 
the bottle soak it off; wipe the bottle perfectly dry, 
then make a flannel bag to fit it. 

First, stand the bottle on a piece of cardboard, 
and with a lead-pencil mark a line on the cardboard 
around the bottom of the bottle. Now with a pair 
of scissors cut out the form traced on the card- 
board; this should fit perfectly the bottom of the | 
bottle. 


For the bag, measure the height of the bottle, in 
cluding the cork, and allow for a frill at the top. 
Cut the piece of brown flannel wide enough to easily 


Cover the cardboard form on both sides | 
with brown flannel. | 


tionin yellow silk, then 
sew the bag together, 
using the covered card- 
board for the bottom of 
the bag. Use narrow 
yellow ribbons for 
drawing the bag to. 
gether at the top, and 
when bedtime comes, 
fill the bottle with very 
hot water, pouring in a 


bottle, so that the hot 


being filled. 





bottle securely, then 
flannel bag, Fig. 4, and 
place it in the bed, 


where the bottle will 


all night long. 


Warm Mittens. 


a pair of old worsted 
stockings too much 
worn to be again 
mended, you can soon 
transform them into 
a pair of nice warm 
winter mittens. Todo 
this, first smooth out 
each stocking so it will 


FIG 4 lie flat, then cut the 
° mitten out of the leg 
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Fig. 5, space C enclosed in dotted lines. Next the 
thumb, Fig. 5, space D enclosed in dotted lines. 

Stitch the mitten together 
leaving two openings, one at 
the wrist for the hand to pass 
through, and another at the 
side where the thumb is to be 
sewed in; then stitch the 
thumb together, leaving an 
opening according to the line 
E, F in Fig. 5, where it is to be 
sewed on the mitten. 

This done the mitten should 
resemble Fig. 6. 

Stitch the thumb firmly on 
the mitten, and hem the edge 
at the wrist, turning it down 
only once to avoid bulk. 

Make the other mitten in the 
same way. C 

Fig. 7 shows how the mitten 
appears when finished, and 
after having been on the hand 
and in a measure assumed its 
shape. 

These warm coverings for 
the hands cost noth. 
ing except a very lit- 
tle labor and time and 
they make good, sub. 
stantial, serviceable 
mittens for sifting 
ashes or for hanging 
out the clothes. 

Instead of the hot- 
water bottles, some persons prefer to fill stout bags 
of cotton or bed-ticking with common sand, sewing 
up the ends securely. 

These can be heated in the oven, and then slipped 
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into an outer case of flannel, prepared for the | motion again. 
purpose, before placing in the bed. This prevents 
any possible danger from leakage or breakage, and 
the outer case may be made as ornamental as the 


fancy may dictate. 
AD 
UNCONVENTIONAL. 


The Rev. Dr. Channing was an eloquent preacher 


a refined gentleman, a man of broad culture, and a 


Bostonian. But he was thoroughly unconventiona 


when the occasion suggested that conventionalities 
Mrs. Kemble notes in her 
“Records of Later Days’ a comical illustration of 


should be laid aside. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


every-day dress, and he discoursed with the gentle | that the strips of wood almost make boxes of them. 


little first to heat the | 


water will not crack | 
the bottle while it is | 


When filled, cork the | 


slip it into the pretty | 


prove to be a comfort | 


If you happen to have | 
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solemnity and deliberate eloquence habitual to him. | 
| Mrs. Kemble was too much absorbed in his con- | 
versation to think of the absurdity of his dress, and 
he gave it no thought at all. “Where McGregor | 
sits is the head of the table!” said the Highland | 
chief, and it is the prerogative of genius and char- 
acter to make inappropriate things appropriate. | 

Doctor Channing’s ability to thrown off conven- 
tionalities showed itself in his spiritual services. | 
Near her cottage at Newport was a small meeting. | 
house, where he occasionally preached. 





The con- | 
gregation was a rural one, as different as possible | 
from the highly cultivated audience that flocked to | 
hear him preach in the city. But Mrs. Kemble | 
records that the great preacher was nowhere seen or 
heard to greater advantage than in this little meeting. 
| house. 
Small men fret and fume at circumstances, but 

great men either ignore or master them. 


———iiie-— — 


For the Companion. 


MAKING FRUIT-BOXES. 


Nearly every State in the Union has its peculiar 
agricultural specialty, which is fixed by the nature 
| of the soil and climate. Mississippi is noted for its 
cotton fields, Louisiana prides itself on its sugar, 
and the Virginias rank first in the culture of to. 
| bacco. 

In most of the Middle and Northwestern States 
corn has become the fixed product, the soil and | 
climate being unsuitable for the cultivation of any- 
thing else on such a grand scale. Illinois, lowa and 
Nebraska are striking examples of this. 





| venient sizes by a huge plane. 
{made in the bottom strips of these boxes. The 





selves, if they are just pressed together. The strips 
bend readily at the partial cuts, and form the angles 
of the boxes. Tne bottoms of the boxes are formed 
in the same way, only shorter strips are used. 

The last work on the boxes is then performed by 
a girl, who stands by a stapler machine. The box is 
placed on a little plate, a pedal is pressed by the foot, 
and a small wire, which is fed from a cylinder, 
passes through the two strips of wood, and clinches 
them securely together. The other side of the box 
is then put on the plate and stamped, and the work 
is complete. 

As in every other kind of factory a great many 
hands are employed, and each department has its 
peculiar work, so that the boxes are continually 
passing along in different stages of completion. 
The great veneer machine turns out the strips so 
rapidly that many boys are required to carry the 
sheets away. 

In one day thousands of boxes can be turned out, 
the machinery converting within ten hours fine forest 
trees into frail-looking berry-boxes, which are 
shipped to all parts of the United States. 

The process of making orange-boxes is far more 
simple than that of manufacturing the small berry 
boxes. The sheets are larger, and are cut into con. 
Partial cuts are also 


whole box is fastened together with wire nails, and 
strapped around the centre with small strips of 
wood. 

There are several different modes of making orange 
boxes, and a description of one would not corre 
spond to that of another. Many factories now make 


Corn and | the bottom and sides out of one sheet, partial cuts 


hogs and cattle fed on corn have been the principal | enabling the folder to bind the box up into its 


products of those States since their first settlement, | proper form. The great demand for orange-boxes 


and will undoubtedly continue to be so for a long 
| time in the future. 


Florida are heavily engaged in the fruit industry. 

| Inthe last-named two States the soil and climate 
| are specially adapted for fruit-growing, and in the cul- 
tivation of the citrus fruits no other State can hope 
to compete successfully with them. So extensively 


trade in oranges, lemons, figs, pineapples and dates 
is diminishing gradually each year, and in the course 


reduced to a very small amount. 

One fruit farm in California shipped two years 
ago one-third of a pound of green fruit, and about 
one-thirtieth of a pound of dried fruit, for every 
person in the United States. Another one sent to 
market oranges enough to supply to a large extent 


half an orange to every inhabitant east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Some of the fruit-growing farms cover 
from ten to twenty square miles of country in the 
most fertile part of the State. 

As a result of all this fruit-growing a new industry, 
which employs thousands of hands, has been called 
into existence. Orange boxes are made by the 
thousands, and the small fruit boxes, in which ber- 
ries, cherries and plums are packed, are manufactured 
by the hundreds of thousands. 

Great factories for making fruit-boxes have been 
erected, and the way that the smaller boxes are 
made is a most interesting process. 

The thin sheets of wood which form the sides and 
bottom of small fruit boxes are made from huge 
shavings cut from a great pine, fir or white-wood 
tree, and bent and fastened together in the shape of 
a box. The shavings are peeled off from the great 
tree by machinery, and from one single shaving 
| from two to five thousand berry-boxes are frequently 
| made. 

The logs are cut in the forests, and either floated 

down stream to the factory, or carried to it on a 
| tramway constructed for that purpose. They are 
| then cut into convenient lengths by a drag-saw, after 
which the sections are placed in huge steam boxes 
to be subjected to the effects of the exhaust steam 
from the engine for twelve hours or more. The 
steam softens the wood, and prevents it from check- 
ine or splitting when cut into the thin shavings. 

While the huge log is still hot and steaming it is 
| hoisted by a small derrick, and swung into position 
| before the cutting machine. A long, bevel-edged 
knife, firmly set in a strong iron frame, faces one 
end of the log. The operator pulls a lever, and two 
heavy iron clamps advance, and firmly fasten their 
teeth into the other end of the log. 

The machinery is then set in motion, and the heavy 
section of a tree begins to revolve before the huge 
plane in the same way that the piece of wood ina 
turner’s lathe revolves toward the chisel. When the 
knife comes in contact with the steaming log, broad 
sheets of wood are rolled out under the blade with- 
out the slightest noise or jar. This work is continued 
until the water-soaked portion of the log is entirely 
peeled off. 

Work at the other end of the logis then begun. 
| A number of small chisel-like knives are carefully 

adjusted by the operator. The log is then put into 
From under the cutting knives a 

long, wide, thin strip of wood is rolled, which the 
men pull out and fold up like wall paper. 

This white, steaming strip is marked throughout 
| its entire length by parallel lines, and in places it is 
cut half-way through the wood. 

The marks and creases form an important part of 

| the box-making, as will be seen later. 

,| All but the small core of the log is turned off into 
the long shavings, one-twentieth of an inch in thick- 
1| ness, and nearly one thousand feet long. As they 





broken into convenient lengths for boxes. 
The thin sheets of wood are then put on a table, 


the doctor’s willingness to adapt himself to circum. | and pushed under a knife, also operated by steam 


| 


stances. She called upon him at his cottage near| power, which cuts the wood into narrow strips, 
Newport, and he invited her to walk in his garden. | lengthwise, and of the proper width for the sides 


His delicate health required him when in the open | and bottom of a berry-box. Boys are ready to take 


air to be warmly wrapped, but unwilling to keep | these narrow strips out of the machine, and pile 


his guest waiting he caught up Mrs. Channing’s 


bonnet and shawl. 


| 
| 


Sheltering his eyes from the sun by pulling the | 
bonnet well down on his nose, and folding the | are put on the boxes. 
female-wrap over his breast, he walked round and | and quickly bind them into box form. 
round the garden in full view of the highway. The 
strange costume was worn as if it had been an| now come into use. 


them on an elevator, which carries them to another 
floor. 

In this part of the factory the finishing touches 
Boys and girls take the strips, 


The markings and cuttings of the veneer machine 
They are made so accurately 


Wheat-growing holds to the | 


of the stocking as in | central belt of the country,,while California and | 


is the business being carried on that the foreign | 


of time it will probably cease altogether, or be | 


the requirements of the Pacific coast, and to furnish | 


come out of the rotary veneer machine, they are | 


| keeps the factories pretty busy during the entire 
season. 

Not only are the boxes made for the home trade, 
| but thousands are manufactured in Maine, where 
trees of the right kind are abundant, and sent to the 
| orange-growing countries bordering on the Mediter 
|ranean Sea. There they are filled with fruit, and 
| returned to this country. 

GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 
AN eees neck 


A WILD RIDE. 


Captain Nott, of the Fifth Iowa Cavalry, in his 
“Sketches of the War,” narrates a stirring mid. 
night adventure. With a little detachment of men 
he had been off on some expedition when he found 
| himself suddenly beset by the enemy, a full thousand 
| Strong. Retreat was ordered at once, and the 

Federals went galloping down the valley with the 
Confederates in pursuit. After a fearful struggle the 
Union men had so far gained upon the enemy as to 
be out of the range of their guns. Captain Nott, 
with two other men, Gibbs and Bischoff, were at the 
rear of the retreating column. 
“Suddenly from the bushes and woods on the sick 
| of the road there was a flash, and bang! bang! 
came the fire of our hidden foes. In an instant 
every horse was at full speed. My own gave a wild 
bound. 
“Poor Tennessee! he had been acting nobly from 
| the first, and I thought he was only excited by the 
| firing. My attention was chiefly upon the men, but 
| as I gathered up the curb-rein to check him, I noticed 
| that it was gone on the side next the firing. Still | 
| did not think he had been hit. He put his head 
down, and rushed between Gibbs and Bischoff. They 
| caught him by the bridle, but in a moment he had 
dragged them half off their saddles. 
| “Itold them to let go, and he dashed forward, 
| striking madly against the horse in front. The 
| concussion sent us over to the ditch, but he did not 
| Stop. With his head down, and running straight as 
| an arrow, he flew by the entire column. 
“I returned my sabre to the scabbard, and winding 
| the bridle-rein round my wrists, made every effort to 
stop him. It was in vain. I exerted all my strength; 
| I used all the art 1 was master of, or that Mr. Rarey 
had taught; I drew his head from side to side, till 
| his mouth touched the stirrups; but he went on, on, 
| on at the same furious pace. 
| “The road lay through thick woods and down a 
| series of steep hills. On one of these it turned. 
| The horse refused to follow its windings, and kept 
| Straight on. It was like a locomotive rushing through 
the woods. 

“There were two trees before me, close together. 
On he went, dashing between them. He struck 
| against one and reeled, but did not fall. His head 
was down almost to his knees, and I knew he could 
|not see. I made a great, a last effort to raise him. 
| It failed—the tree seemed under me—there was a 
| crash—a blow—and I lay on the ground, the horse 

struggling on top of me. 
| “I tried to rise and remount; but my right arm 
| hung useless, and I felt dizzy and weak, while my 
| good horse still struggled on the ground. Yet the 
| enemy were coming. I dragged myself quickly down 

the bank, at the foot of which ran a little stream. 

As I reached it, I heard the gallop of horses on the 

hill above me. 

“**My sabre!’ I said; ‘it must not fall into their 
j hands.’ I unbuckled it hastily, and gave it a last 
|look. It was the parting gift of my best friends, 
| and had been my constant companion by day and by 
|night. I could not bear to part with it thus. For 
| an instant I hesitated. 
‘***Perhaps they will not see me,’ [ said; ‘but no, 
| the risk is too great; whatever happens to me, they 
shall not have the sabre.’ 

“A log lay across the brook; I leaned forward, 
| and under its shadow threw the sabrein. It splashed 
| in the dark water and was gone. Shall I throw my 
| pistol after it? No! it will be but a pistol more for 
| the Confederacy. Here they come! I stretched 
| myself close beside the bank, and the party of horse- 
, men galloped by.” 

After long and painful wanderings, and many 
hair-breadth escapes from capture, the captain 
|found himself again within the Union lines, and 
some time later he revisited the scene of his adven- 
ture, and recovered his sabre. 
“Rusted and broken and never to be drawn again,” 
he says, “it is a thousand times more precious to me 
| than when, burnished and bright, I first received ad 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





RISTMAS PRESENTS 


Suitable for every member of the Household. 





For Baby. 


Babyland, 1889, Hundreds of Short Sto- 
ries and Pictures,” Boards, 45c.; Cloth, 65c. 


Baby’s Annual, Colored Illustrations and 

Many Pictures in black and white, - - 89. 
Linen Picture Books, 10c., 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Child’s Set, Rogers’ Al Silver-Plated Knife, 

Fork and Specs. on Handsome Colored 

Lithographed Card, in Box, - - - %W&e. 
5 Silver-Plated Mug, Gold - Lined, Satin- 


~ 


Finished. - - - 1.00. 
6 Plush Box, containing Infant's Comb, j 

Brush. Puff-Box, Puff and Ring, 3.00. | 
7 Solid Gold Baby Neck-Chain, licarat, 4.00. 
8 Solid Gold Engraved Band Ring, - 1.00. 
9 Handsome Dressed Doll, - - - 1.00. 


10 Fine French Kid Hand-Turned Boots, 
1.00 and 1.25. | 
ll Silk Mittens, en Knit, Choice Patterns, 
in Faney Boxes, - 1.25. 
12 Silk Socks, Hand-Konit, 1.25; in _Hand- 
Crocheted, Fine Zephyr, 25e. 
13 Shetland Veils, Choice Patterns, 
25e., 37c., 50e.; Silk. 75e. | 


14 Bootees, Hand-Crocheted. Ass’t Colors, - 50c. 
15 Sacques of Fine Flannel, Daintily Embroid- 

ered with Pink, Blue or White Silk, - 1.00. 
16 Handkerchiefs of Choice Nunnery ¥ ork 

for Infant’s Neck Wear, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00. | 
17 Shoulder Blanket, Handsomely Embroid- 

ered, - - - : - - - 2.00. 
18 Bibs, Hand-Quilted and Embroidered, - 50c. 
19 Table Bibs of Irish Linen, Hand-Finished. 50c. 
20 Flannel Skirts, Beautifully Embroidered, 2.75. 


21 Lace- Trimmed Pillow- Slip for Carriage 

or Crib, - - 3.50 and 5.00. 
22C Scents Caps of Rich Lace. - - 2.00. 
23 Dress Studs, Solid Gold. Three in Set, con- 

nected by Chain, 2.25. 
24 Same Design, Gold-Plated. : : - 50c. 
25 Hose, Black Spun Silk. per pair, 37 1-2e. to 1.50. 
26 Hose, Black Cashmere, per pair, 25e. to 62 1-2e. 


2% White Lamb ear for Bonuet and 
Cloak, per yard - 1.50. 


The Largest Aggregation of Holiday Goods ever Caltuetd under one Roof. 





For Young Men. 


16 George Eliot’s Works, Complete. 8 vols.. 
cloth. - - - - . « % 


25. | 
1066 Match Box, Silver-Plated, - - - 1.25. F 
107 Shaving Set, Mug, Brush and Razor in 
Satin-Lived Plush Case. 2.50. 
108 Collar Button, Solia Gold, - - - 1.00. 
109 Handkerchiefs, Hem- stitched and Printed 
Border, Linen. each, = - 12 1-2c. to 50c. 


110 Initial Handkerchiefs,Hem-stitched and 
White Hand-Embroideréd, each, 
25e., 37 1-2. and 50c. 
111 Mufflers, Heavy, All- Silk. Brocaded, Cream. 
each - - 75c. and 1.00. 
112 Gloves, Wool-Lined. 1 Button, Patent Fas- 
tening. - ~ - 1.62. 
113 Patent Leather Pumps, with Old Gola 
Sock Lining, per pair, 
1144 Collar and Cuff Boxes, in Tinted Kid, 
Hand-Painted, with Fancy Silk Lining, 
1.75 to 2.75. 
15 Full Dress Shirt Protectors, in Silk 
Plusb and Plain Silk, all shades, 2.00 to 5.00. 
116 Walking Sticks, - - 50c. to 25.00. 
117 Silk Scarfs, in Puffs. Knots and Four-in- 
hands, 25e. to 2.50. 
118 Suspenders, Silk. Hand- Embroidered, in 
Boxes, per pair, 2.50 to 8.00. 
119 Suspenders, in Boxes, with C ard, per pair. 


2.00 





For Cirls. 


28 Editha’s Burglar, by Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, bound in cloth, Profusely il- 
lustrated, - - - - 25e. 


29 Guernsey Lily, by Susan Coolidge, | arge, 


cloth, quarto volume. Lllustrated, 50. 

30 Flipwing the Spy, by Lily Wessethoeft, 
12mo size, cloth, Ill lustrated, - - 95c. 
Solid Silver Napkin Ring, - - 1.00. 
2 Bracelets, Fine Gold-Plated, per pair, - 1.00. 


33 Torchon Lace Collars, Real | Hand-Made, 
each, 8 1-3c. to 1.50. 
Linen Handkerchiefs, atestieh and 
Hem-stitched, each, - 12 1-2c. to 37 1-2e. 


| 35 White Mull Ties, Embroidered,each, - 25c. 

36 ** Old Brick ”’ School Shoes, all kinds, all 

widths, sizes 5 to 8, rg sizes 84 to wh 
1.75; sizes ll to34 ~ 25. 

37 Fur-Top, Lined ‘Gloves and Mittens, - 
per pair, - 1.00. 

38 Scholars’ Cees, made of Plush and 
Tinted Kid, Hand-Painted, - ~ - 1.75. 

39 Handkerchief and Glove Sachet, in 
Fancy Colors, Hand-Painted, per set 1.00. 


44 Toboggans, 


Plain, Striped, also Fancy, 
Colorings, 


50c., 75c., 1.00. 


| 45 Hoods, Hand-Knit, Choice Colors, 


5c., 87c., 1.00. 


46 Autograph Album, Plush, - . - 25e. 
47 Plush Glove or Handkerchief Box, 
Satin-Lined, - - 1.00. 
48 —— Hand Mirror, Beveled Plate 
i T5e. 


49 Gattase, Wool and W orsted, Choice Crben, 

Ss, ° - - 50c., 62c., 75c. 
50 vineh am filled with Stationery, worth 7 75c., 40e. 
51 Purse, eer Leather, Double c oin Poc kets, 


Kid-Lined. - 50c, 
52 ae oo) Gold Ring, Lover's Knot, Roman 

Gold, 1.38. 
53 Seats Roll, Leather, - - 50c., T5e., 1.00. 





For Mother. 


130 The Wooing of Grandmother Gray, 
Poem, by Aate Tannatt Woods. 40 Tlustra- 


tions, oblong quarto, cloth, - - 1.50. 
131 Comb, Brush and Mirror Set, Satin- 
Lined. Plush Case, ° - 2.50. 


132 Pin, Fine Gold-Plated, Crescent ‘Shape, 
Row of Rhinestones, - 2.00 
133 Chantilly Lace Flouncin » Black. All- 
Silk. 40 inches wide, per yard, 1.25. 
134 name Fichus, Black, All-Silk, Hand- -run, 
large size, Special Bargain, each, - - 5.00. 
rons, Fine White Lawn, two rows Ham- 
urg Edging, each, 5 and 1.50. 
136 Handkerchiefs, Extra Fine, All- Linen, 
Hem-stitched, per doz 1.50 to 6.00. 
137 Handkerchiefs, Beautifully Bubreioves. 
All-Linen, each, - ic. to 20.00. 
138 Venetian Point Bureau Rae, . ‘er 


15 A 


Cloths and Tea Cloths, - 2.50 to 10.00. 

139 Aleoholic Lamps, - ° 25c. to 1.00. 
140 Curling Irons — to go with Alcoholic 

Lamp, - 10c. to 50c. 


| 141 Cievee. Neilson _— 7 Hook. in _Tans, 
Browns and Slates, - -1 


12 Silk Japanese Chamber Gowns, Linea 
vith Silk and Eider Down, 


143 Finest French Kid Button Boots, - 5.00. 
144 Hose, Black Silk, per pair, - 1.37 1-2 to 5.50. 
145 Hose, English Cashmere, per pair, 50c. to 1.37. 


50 
15.00. 





50c, to 1.50. 
20 Night Shirts, Fancy Trimmed. ‘emai 
Laundered, - - 1.50 to 3.00. 
21 Six Shirts to tee. Laundered Ready for 
Use. - - 9.00. 
122 Match Safes of Tinted Kid, - 50c. to 1.00. 
123 Silk Umbrellas, Fine, 26 and 28-inch. Silk 
Cases, Choice Natural Wood Sticks. Elegant 
Gold. Silver and Silver Deposit sae. 
3. 3.50 and 5.60. 
rades 






Monogr rams Engraved Gratis on all ¢ 
and upw: ards 
124 utiene, Fine Worsted. Choice Colors. 
Single and Double Breasted. Choice Arti- 
cles for indoors and out, and a Practical 
Holiday Gift. sizes 36 to42 inches. 3.00 to 5.00. 


14 Emerson’s Essays, 2 vols.. - - T5e. 
126 Seal Leather Card Case, Leather-Lined. 1.50. 
127 Oxford Travelling Bag, Cloth Sides, Kid- 

Lined, Leather Frame. 13 inches long, - 5.50. 


128 Seal Skin Caps, in the latest style, 8.00 to 15.00, 
1 Handsome Beaver Collars and Cuffs, 4.50. 


146 Slippers, Handsome Warm-Lined. 1.50 to 2.00. 
147 Our Own Great Prize Medal Seal 
Plush Sacque, - 
148 Seal Skin Sacque, - - - 
149 Chatelaine Bag, either | real Seal or Velvet, 
Silver-Plated Frame, - - 
150 Bonnet Pin, Real Tortoise. 4 inches long, 
151 Ladies’ Fine Breakfast Shawls, Choice 
Colors, plain, Chinchilla and Colored Bor- 
dered. Comfortable Articles for Winter 
and Early Spring, also choice and oe 
Holiday Gifts, 2.50 to 3.50. 
52 Ladies’ 26-inch Silk “Umbrellas, Fine 
Gold and Silver Mounting, Silk Cases, 
Monograms Engraved free on all grades 
$5.00 and upwards, 
153 Black Silk, Hand-painted Bags, - 
14 Louisa M. Alcott; Her Life and Let- 
ters, Edited by Ednah Cheney, ‘ 


25.00. 
175.00 


2.50. 
50c. 





146 Toilet Sets, Lace and Ribbon, in Fancy 
Colors, - - 2.25 to 6.00. 


2.50, 3.00 to 10.00. 
- 2.25. 


1.10. 
155 Chudda Shawls, all colors, 2.00, 3.00 and 5.00. 


| 64 St. Nicholas, from Nov., 1887, to Nov., 1888, 


| 40 Hose, Black Silk, per pair, - 62 1-2c. to 3.00. 
41 Hose, Black Cashmere, | Plain _and Ribbed, 
per pair, - - 7 1-2c. to 1.50. 
42 Gloves and Mittens, Fur _Top, Ww ool- | 
Lined, per pair, - 1.25. 
48 Slippers, Fine French Kid, - - - 2.50. | 





For Boys. 


Good One Dollar Books for 50c. 
4 Jack Hall, or The School Days of an 


American Boy, by Robert Grant, 50c, | 
5) Jack in the Bush, by Robert Grant, - 50c. | 
4 Frank Fowler, by Horatio Alger, - - 50c. 
57 Guy Harris, by Harry Castlemon, - - 50c. | 
58 Pair of Club Skates, - - - 1.44, 
59 Leather Telescope Gaee, containing 

Comb, Brush, Tooth and Nail Br ushes, - 1.50. 
60 Cuff-Buttons, Gold-Plated. - - 50c. 
61 Old ‘* Brick ” School Shoes, sizes 10 to 2, 

2.75; sizes 249 to 6, - - 3.50. 


62 Handkerchiefs, Hem - stitched. 
Borders, each, - - - 

63 Rghher Boots, Storm 
34, 2.75; sizes 1 to 6, 


Colored 
5c. to 12 1-2e. 
King, sizes ll to 
- 3.25. 
bound incloth, - - - - 1.50. 
65 School Bag, Grain hantiens the “Boston 
Favorite,” 13 inches long, Kid-Lined, 
66 Cardigan Jackets, Cele Colors, various 
sizes, - - 1.00 to 2.50. 
67 Umbrellas, Fine Stason: Crook Handles, 
also many different Sa in Natural 
Wood Effects, - 
68 Fur Skating Caps, Sitk- Lined. with Ear- 
Pieces, - - 
69 Tam O’Shanter Cap, - - 50c. to 1.00. 
70 Hose, Black. All-Wool, per pair, 25c. to 1.50. 
71 Hose, Heavy, Black, Ribbed, Silk, per pair, 
1.50 to 3.50. 
72 Gloves, Scotch Wool, all sizes, —_ pair, - 40c. 
73 Night Shirts, each, - - 50c. to 75c. 
74 White Shirts, each, - - - 50c. to 75e. 
75 Collars, per doz., - - 1.00 to 1.50. 
76 Cuffs, per doz. - - - 1.75 to 3.00. 
77 Suspenders, per pair, - - 25c. to 1.25. 
78 Made-Up Scarfs, each. - 25c. to 50c. 
79 The Hub Combination, A Suit, Overcoat, 
Hat and Extra Pants. all to match. We 
have these in three patterns, all Wool and 
Winter Weight. Sizes, 4 to 14 years, 10.00. 


8) Match-Striker, Painted on Heavy Card- 
board, with Silk Ribbon, 


3.25. 





Rss 
A ad 


For Father. 


ings 


| 157 Dickens’ Complete Works in 15 vo 


| 158 Shaving Mug, Silver-Plated, - 


cloth, large type, 4.00 ; half- hn -y "eis 25. | 


- 4.00. 
159 Searf Pin, Solid Gold. Moonstone Setting.- 1.50. 
160 Cuff Buttons, Solid Silver, per pair, - 1.00. 
161 Handkerchiefs, Pure All-Linen. Hem- 

stitched, each, - 25c., 37 1-2c., 50c. and 75ec. 
162 Initial Handkerchiefs, All-Linen,Hand- 

Embroidered. one- halt doz. boxes, _per 

box, - - 2.25 and 3.00. 
163 Mufflers, Rich. Heavy All-Silk, 1.00 to 2.50. 


164 Photo Cases, in Plush and Hand- Painted 
also Linen and Tinted Kid, 2.00 to 3.00. 


165 Canes, each. - - 1.00 to 25.00. 
166 Scarfs, in Four-in- hands and the olittest 
styles in Made-up, 25c. to 3.00. 


167 Opera Slippers, made of Bright Dongola. 
168 Shaving Papers in Tinted Kid and Plush, 

Parchment with fancy Ribbons. 38c. to 2.00. 
169 Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales, 5 


1.50. 


vols., cloth 1.75. 
170 Pocket Bill Book in Calf or Seal 
Leather, Kid-Lined. very fine, - 2.50. 


171 Half-Hose, Plain and Fancy English Cash- 
mere and Merino, per pair, = - - 50c. to75e. 
172 Half-Hose, Ribbed Cc ashmere, extra fine 
quality, = - Sic. to 1.50. 


173 Gaiters in Jersey and Broadcloth, 1.25 to 1.50. 
174 Night Shirt, Fancy Trimmed. 75c. to 3.00. 
175 Linen Collars, all sizes, per doz., 1.50 to 8.00. 
176 Linen Cuffs, all sizes, per doz., 1.50 to 6.00. 


Silk Umbrellas, 28-inch, Fine 
Silver, Silver Deposit and Natural 
Wood Designs, Silk Cases, etc. Very choice 
presentation article. W ith the choice of 
three Initials a ‘a Engraved Gratis on 
grades over $5.0 2.50, 3.00, 4.00, 5.00. 
178 Oer Great an Shirts, one-half 
ozen, - - - - - 


- 6.00. 
179 Silk Scarfs, - - 


WwW Spare. 
0 











25e. to 2.50. 
180 Suspenders, per pair, - - 25c. to 8.00. 
181 Cardigan Jackets, Fine Worsted. full 
| fashioned, very choic e grades, 36-inch bust 
| to 48 inch, - 3.00 to 6.00. 
182 Blanket Wraps, - 7 &.00 to 20.00. 
183 Whist Cases in ‘Tinted Kid, Linen and 
Plush. all Hand-Painted, - 1.25 to 1.75. 
184 Carriage Robes, Heavy Mohair Plush, 
2.50 to 10.00. 





HOW TO ORDER GOODS. Be sure to give the NUMBERS against each arti 





cle, as well as the NAMES. 


will return the balance. Send by Money-O 


Inclose the amount of cost with your order, adding suffi 
cient to cover postage when goods are to be sent by mail. 


If you send too much we 
rder or Registered Letter. 





For Young Ladies. 


81 The Miller’s Daughter, by Alfred Tenny- 


son, 8vo, cloth, Beautifully [llustrated, “~- 2.25. 
82 In a Fair C ountry, Trene Je rome’s New 
Volume, - 4.20. 


8 Nice Plush Album, Nickel on 
Clasp, full size, Gilt-Edgea, for Cabinets 
and Cards, - - - 2.25. 

8 Pocket Fruit Knife, Silver- -Plated, Oxi- 


dized Handle, 1.00. 
8 Toilet and Manicure Set in Plush Case, 4.50. 
86 Gauze Fan, Hand-Painted, Ivory Sticks, - 2.00. 


87 Ear-Drops, Solid Gold, Rhinestone Setting, 1.00. 
88 Spanish Lace Scarfs, black, All- “Silk, 23-4 
yards long, 15 inches wide, each, 
89 Silk Gauzes and Fancy We ob Laces, for 
Evening Wear, per yard, 1.00 to 2.50. 


1.75. 


_ Handkerchief, All- -Linen, Hand- Embroid- 


ered, each, 25e. to 10.00. 
91 Initial andtecehdet>, Fine, All-Linen, 

Hand-Embr oidered, one-half-dozen boxes, 

per box, - 2.25, 3.00 and 4.50. 
92 Aprons, Handsome, Imported, Embroid- 

ered, each, 1.00 to 3.00. 


| 93 ** The Reefer,” a Natty Garment, and very 


- 50c., 75c., 1.00. | 


2.00 to 6.00. | 


appropriate gift, - 


% Jewel Cases, in Tinted Kid and Chdeene 
Lace and Ribbon, - - - 2.75. 


% Paris Kid Strap-Slippers, very i and - 


12.50. 


some, with Bended Vamp, - 3.00. 

| 9% Slippers, Elegant Patent Vamp, Russia 
Leather Back, something new, 3.50. 

97 Neilson Suede Kid Glov es, in an 1 8-but- 
ton length Mousquetaire, - 2.00. 





98 Hose, Young Ladies °° Novelty I, isle Thread, 
per pair, - - 50c. to 1.50. 
99 Instrumental Music, Our Late st ( vol- 
lection, 260 pages, full size, - 35c. 
100 Handkerchief and Glove panes, Fancy 


Decorated, French Papier-Mache, - - 1.00, 
101 Pocket Book, Seal or Calf Leathe ry Coin 
Department Ins ide, ~ - 1.00, 
102 Garnet Bracelet, Gold Plated een 1,00. 
103 Satin Fan, Hand Painted in lovely tints, 
popular colors, - - 1.00. 
104 Camel’s Hair Wrap Shaw Is, a beautiful 
assortment, each 5.00. 





For Crandparents. 


5 Bible Pictures, 120 Illustrations, large, 
cloth-bound book. . Explanatory Text. pub- 


lished at $5.00, 2c. 

186 Tetley’s India Ceylon Tea (purest and 
best in the world), one-pound package, 70c. 
187 Tortoise Shell Side Combs, per pair, - 75e. 


188 Fine Real Duchesse Lace Fichus, 
each, - 2.50 to 20.00. 


189 Aprons, Elegant Fine Lawn, Deep Hem 
and two rows of Insertion, each, 
19 Duchesse Lace Handkerchiefs, Ric h, 
fand-Made, each, - - 2.00 to 
191 Boudoir Foot-Warmers, per _ pair, 
1.25 to 2.00. 
192 House Shoes, Finest French Kid, - - 3.00. 
193 Silk Mittens, in Colors and Black, - 1.25. 


1% Spectacle Cases in Celluloid, Hand- aanaen 
with Fancy Ribbons, - - - 1,50. 


1% Emeries, in Tinted Kid, Hand-painted, - 50c. 
1% Needle Cases in Celluloid Chamois and 


moe 


20.00. 


Parchment, - - 38c. to 1.75. 
197 Melon Cushion ‘for head rest. The latest 
craze, 4.00. 


198 Fine Breakfast Seente, in choice colored 
and plain borders. Very fine articles for 
presentation, - - 2.50 to 4.00. 
199 Himalayan Shawls, soft and warm, each 9.00. 
200 Russian Circular, all-Wool Beave ry easy 


to put on, warm and comfortable, 15.00. 
201 A Fur-Lined Circular, - - 22.00. 
202 Handkerchiefs, Pure All-Linen, Plain 

White, per doz., 1.50 to 6.00. 


203 nities Mandkere hiefs, Fine Japane se 


I-Silk,each,  - 75e. 

204 ctr inany Dic kens, Eliot, Thackeray or 
Tennyson, - - - - - 60c. 
205 A Fur Rug, = - = - - 4.00. 


206 Travelling — Shawls, Large, omy and 








| 





arm, - 5.00 to 12.00 
207 Kid Mittens, Wool-Lined, oe an - 1.50 


208 Scotch Caps or a Nice e Soft Felt, 
Handsomely Lined, 


| 209 Overshoes, Wool-Lined. - 1.50 and 2.00. 


| 210 One-half Dozen Shirts with Cuffs, 
pen Front, 5-plait Bosom, = - - 


| 21 Flannel Night Shirts, each. 
212 Gold-Headed Canes, Solid Ebony Sticks, 

| 3.00 to 50.00. 
7.50 to 50.00, 


Ha 
2000 to 5.00. 


7.50. 


| 213 Dressing Gowns, - 


HOW GOODS ARE SENT. Goods are carefully wrapped. and sent either by 





mail or express. 


ounces. 


If a package weighs not over four pounds (16 ounces to the pound), 
it can be sent by mail at a cost of one cent per ounce. 
Express charges are from 15 to 25 cents per pound. 


Books 1 cent for each 2 


Jordan, Marsh & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Send your orders at once and they will receive careful and prompt attention. 


1.25 to 3.00. 
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PERSIAN LYING. 


The forms of untruth which prevail among a 
people are always highly characteristic of mental, 
if not of moral, qualities. The humorous exaggera- 
tions of our people are in strong contrast with the 
bold inventions of the Persians, which resemble the 
extravagances of the ‘Arabian Nights.” The author 
of ‘From the Indus to the Tigris” tells the following 
as a specimen of Persian mendacity : 


One of the Persians of our escort assured us that 
the wind often prevailed with such furious force 
that it knocked people off their a 

“Why, only last year,” said he, with most 
animated gestures, “it tore up the sand in that hol- 
low away to the left with such force, and swept it 
away in such quantities, that it exposed the remains 
of an ancient town of which nobody ever dreamed 
the existence before. The houses were discovered 
in rare order. The chambers were clear of debris 
and clean swept of dust, and, marvellous to relate, 
the furniture was found just as it stood when the 
city was swallowed up in the earth.” 

“You astonish me,’ I said; “this is something 
very wonderful.” 

“Yes,” he continued, “‘you speak the truth—it is 
wonderful. God is great, and His power is infinite. 
But I will tell you the most wonderful thing of all. 
Everything looked perfect and most substantial, but 
the moment a hand was stretched out to touch an 
object, the object at once crumbled to powder. The 

lace is only a few miles off our road, would you 

ike to gallop over and see it?” 

“Your description,” I said, “‘is so complete that I 
see the place before my mind’s eye. Why incom. 
mode ourselves in this rain for what is so apparent?” 

I saw that he felt the sarcasm, though, with genu.- 
ine Persian nonchalance, he covered his retreat with 
an “As you will! There the place is, and if you 
like to see it, I am ready to accompany you.” 


4 — 
CULTIVATION OF CORK. 


Corks are an article of convenience to which little 
attention is commonly given, and yet immense 
fortunes have been made in their production. Their 
cultivation and manufacture form an important 
item in the industries of Spain. An account of this 
from Mr. Day’s work on that country is of interest. 


The cork tree is an oak which grows best in poorest 
soil. It will not endure frost, and must have sea air 
and also an altitude above the sea level. It is found 
only along all the coast of Spain, the northern coast 
of Africa and the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

There are two barks to the tree, the outer one 
being stripped for use. The cork is valuable accord- 
ing as it is soft and velvety. 

The method of cultivating it is interesting. When 
the —s is about ten years old it is stripped of its 
outer bark for about two feet from the ground; the 
tree will then be about five inches in diameter, and 
say six feet up to the branches. This stripping is 
worthless. The inner bark appears blood-red, and 
if it is split or injured the tree dies. 

After eight or ten years the outer bark has again 

‘own in, and then the tree is again stripped four 

eet from the roots. This stripping is very coarse, 
and is used as floats for fishing nets. Every ten 
years thereafter it is stripped, and each year two 
feet higher up, until the tree is forty or fifty years 
old, when it is in its prime, and may then be stripped 
every ten years from the ground to the branches, 
and will last two hundred years. It is about twenty 
years before anything can be realized from the tree 
and for this reason the Spaniards, who are not fon 

of looking after posterity, plant few new trees. 


— 
A HAPPY VALLEY. 


The lovely Queen of Italy, whose goodness has 
endeared her to Italians, passed last summer in the 
valley of Gressony, in the Italian Alps, noted for its 
beauty and for its curious history : 


In the eleventh century it was colonized by Ger. 
man soldiers, to whom it had been given by King 
Otto in recognition of their valiant services to him. 
The descendants of these soldiers, though in a 
onage land, have adhered to their German tradi- 
tions. 

They still L noy. German and keep up the closest 
connection with Germany, which they consider their 
fatherland. Their daughters are educated in the best 
German schools and seminaries. 

When the young women come home from the big 
cities of the north, however, they are compelled by 
their parents to jay aside their fine Berlin and 
Frankfort garments to don the curious costumes of 
their forefathers, and learn to bake and scrub and 
} ny as their mothers and grandmothers did before 

em. 

The cleanliness of the “Gressonari’” has made 
them famous throughout Italy. It is a proverb that 
their barns are cleaner than other people’s houses. 
German is spoken in the family, French in the 
churches, and Italian in the schools. Consequently 
all the Gressonari know at least three languages. 


ee — nF 
NOTHING UNCOMMON. 


An English author once fell in with a man who 
professed to be able to read character by means of 
handwriting. By way of testing the matter the 
author took from his pocket a letter, and holding his 
thumb over the signature, inquired what sort of a 
man the writer was. 


Was he a man of genius? 

Most certainly not. 

A scholar? 

By no means. 

A gentleman? 

No. There was nothing remarkable about the 
writing; it was an ordinary and unfavorable hand. 

“Now, then, my friend,” said the author, “will 
you oblige me by looking at the signature?” 

he man looked, and was a little dumbfoundered 

when he read the name—“T. B. Macaulay.” 


Or 
LUCID. 


On board an ocean steamer a gentleman wished to 
help a lady, who was of an inquiring mind, to com. 
prehend the principle of the steam-engine. This is 
how he cleared away all difficulties : 


“‘Why, you see, ma’am,”’ quoth he, “‘it’s just one 
thing goes up, and then another thing comes down, 
and then they let the smoke on, which makes the 
wheels go round. That’s what they call the hydraulic 
principle. It’s quite simple when you know it.” 

‘Law me, I never understood it before! But then, 
aw had it properly explained,” replied the fair 

ener. 
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‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 


found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. 
bottle.” 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
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Drier. Send for Circ. 349 W. Van Buren St.,Chicago. 
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Fine climate, pure water, convenient 
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markets, Spend your vacation in this country. Address 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land Agt. B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
> a 
2 Brown’s ) on your 
§ Boots 
rs French ‘oan 
BV inw t S Dressing Shoes. 


12 of our Choice Christ- 
mas Cards mailed free 
to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
298 Broadway, N. Y. 
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bf is immense. Lamson & Pinder, Lowell, Mass. 














T J S. and Foreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell good 

e sheets at 331-3 per ct.com. Taison & Co., Keene,N.H. 
QTAMPS. 100 var. and nice Stamp Album, 10c.; 500 
mixed, fine Australian, etc.,10c. Illus. List free. Agt’s 
wanted. 35 percent.com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. ¥. 


TIGER-EYE SCARF PIN. 
Bare African Crocidolite or Tiger-Eye. Beautifully 
@ut into 














facets and showing arich play of colors. Best Pin in 
the market. Only t-raid, Finest Stock of Min- 
eralsin U.8. G. L. ENGLISH & (0., 1512 Chestnut 8t. Phila. Pa. 


TAMPS. 120 var., l0c.; 500 Mixed Foreign 10c.; 
var. U. 27c.: 16 Australian, 1l0c.; 5 ‘nil 
Argentine, l0c.; 8 Brazil, 10c.; 3 P 
dad, 5c.; 5 Hawaii, 10c.; 10 
Catalogue, 5c. 
Edwards, Peeke & Co., 2,728 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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est stomach. 
phiet free. 
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Constipation a result of dys 
Food to be avoided. \. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


NTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 

yspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Mailed free to any address 
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REE vest-pocket memorandum books. Send | 
your address to Dr. Seth Arnold Medi- | 
cal Corporation, Woonsocket, R. I., Proprietors 
of the great remedy for coughs and colds, | 
ETH ARNOLD’S COUGH KILLER. At 
25c., 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. | 
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CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 
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If you want to improve your handwriting send $1 f. 
Gaskell’s Compendium, which is fully deseribed in 
ress orders to 
Gaskell’s Compendium, 57 Rose St.,New York. 





THE POCKET PRINTER 25 


3 alphabets of neat pica t: t holder, bot- 
tle of indelible ink tmarenuiea naste wash out) 

nk pad, tweezers & directions in neat case for 
25e. For en cards, marking linen, books, 
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City. 
















31.00, Ingersoll Bros. 45 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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with the handsome and durable Fibre Seat. Up to 16 
Sent by mail, pre- 
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Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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$1325 to $25 
Samples free. Boys’ Suits, $4. Sent C.O.D. 
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Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 
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FOR 50c. MAILED FREE, we will send you a 
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EDMANDS’ ART SUPPLY STORE, 
16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustratin: 
every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
rofitable business for a man with small capital. 











McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 


Also 
anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue free, 





Our Elegant Cards & Serap 
Pictures please the Children 
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Beautiful Cards for one penny 
each and upward, 
Address Art Dept., @.8.V.&Ca 
Clintonville, Conn, 
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“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 


A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . %18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, . =o 10.00 
A $125.00 Top Buse . 2 te ee 65.00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, . x.) >. 40.00 
A $40, Road Cart, . ie 2 = 15.00 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness a 7.50 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Seale, 3.00 
A4l amily or Store Scale, eo 1.0 

1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 





HEUMATIS\ 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, 
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floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 


poe and pans. 
rightly. 
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it. Beware of imitations. There is but one SAPOLIO. 





STUDY Thorough ana practical in- 


struction given by MAIL in 


R.S 
HO Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship Shorthand, ete. Low 


rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad- 
dress BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
cad, containing 400 of the best recitations ever issued. 
Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St.,New York. 


MAILED FREE. 


We can send you for 25c. the best book on How to Mix 
Oil Colors. A great help to beginners. Send for Circu- 
lars of Artists’ Materials.s EDMANDS’ ART SUP- 
PLY STORE, 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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10. New Haven, Co 
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dress for Catalogue C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, 
REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
(By mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


J 
CROUP REME 


t 
willcure Membranous Croup. Inaprivate practice 
of ig | ~— it hap never L_. im 

‘youp. Tria 
%. a’ BELDIN. M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Corks lifted out whole. 
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7 Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, 10c.] 
> “U15 Washington St., Boston. 
MAGIC and STEREOPTICONS for 
Public Exhibitions and for 


Home Amusement. Views 
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Aho H PIERCE 140 8 t1th St.. Philadelphia. Ps 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in +4 minute. 

Made in 44 the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
every town, 

715 ashington St., Boston. 
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trated Catalogue Cc U ITA RS 


and prices. 


J. W. JENKINS & SON, 615 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


More Family Pride. 


$5 Worth. 

A warranted U. S. 
Standard Family 
Scale. Capacity, soz. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywhere in the U.S. 
on receipt of $5.00. 
Price List free. Ad- 
dress, ‘“*JON 
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_ freight,” Bingham- 
ton, New York. 


= “ELECTRIC PLANT” 
_PRICE,$5.00 


, Consists of an Electric Motor, 
%, Electric Battery, and Family 
> Medical Apparatus. 
Entirely NEW! A child 
can handle it with per- 
fect safety. It is an 
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ll begun is 
half done’ 


Begin your work by buying a cake of Sapolia 
SAPOLIO isa solid cake of Scouring Soap 
st Try & cake and judge for yourself. 


WH AT iS $ APOLIO ? It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for 
all scouring purposes except the laundry. To use it is to value it. 

What will SAPOLIO do? will —= “. make oil-cloths bright, and give the 

wi e 

You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine 
he wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new 
prove all we say. 


Electrical Educator, 
and the most scienti- 
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Be a clever little housekeeper and 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., New York. 





Post Office Box, |,88I. 
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anion and send 16c. in stamps to —— Dixon Crucible 


Co., Jersey City, N.J., for ples wort! 
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| order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, 


| Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS, 


The Little People’s Calendar illustrates the every- 

ay amusements in a year’s life of a child. Twelve 
beautifully lithographed cards printed in fac-simile of 
original water colors, tied with silk cord and boxed. En- 
tertaining, amusing and instructive. Every mother will 
want it. The cheapest and most elaborate gift ever 
offered for the Holidays. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
26 cents in postage stamps. Agents wanted. Address, 
J. 8. Stevens, No. 2 Tribune Bld’g, New York, 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


F W9w-pRicED 


YPEWRITER 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, Typewriter De- 
artment, POPE MFG. Co., Makers of COLUMBIA 
‘CLES, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxury and con- 
venience, in sickness or in 
health, 50 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. Unlike other chairs, it 
can be adjusted by the one 

sitting in it. We make Wheel and 
A Physicians’ Chairs. Invatips’ Goops a 
». Lj Spzcrattty Catalogue free. Mention 
paper. Srevens Cuare Co. 

No. 8 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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FLYER. 


ing steel runners, stiff per. 















This el 


is elegant Coaster has 5) 1 
pondion’asy. but flexible sidewise, and perfectly steered 
vy. 


asuitable handle bar. The /astest, strongest, lightest, 
safest, cheapest, and most comfortable Coaster made. Soon 
first cost in shoes alone. To thoroughly introduce 
them, we will sell. till New Years, tothe first three in each 
county in the 
for cuts and circulars. Ss. 
Patentees and Manufrs., 1107 


CHANCE FOR ALL to enjoy 
a Cup of Perfect Tea. A trial 


U.S, or Canada, for haif the list price. Send 
Market St.. Philada.” Pa, 


Teo 
GREATAMERICAN 
a) = 





either Oolong, 
Gunpowder, 
English 


Japan, Imperial, 
oung Hyson, Mixed, 
Breakfast or Sun Sun 


$2.00. Be particular and state what 
kind of Tea you want. Greatest 
inducement ever offered to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Baking 
Powder. For full particulars address THE GREAT 
AMERICAN T le» & 33 Vesey Street. 
Post Office Box 289, New York, N. ¥. 
COFFEE. 


The Highest Ideal 
is always obtained from 
WOOD’S ACME 
MOCHA AND JAVA, 


Universally pronounced 
to be 


“ PERFECTION” 
in Aroma, Flavor and 
Strength. Packed in air- 
tight, two-pound cans, 
quality and weight 
guaranteed, by 


Thos. Wood & Co., Imp'ters & Roasters, Boston, Phila., Chicago. 
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Metcalf’s Sachet Powders aré 
invaluable for  perfuming 
gloves, handkerchiefs, clothing, 
stationery, and furniture with 
a grateful, lasting fragrance. 
A sample glass jar of Violette, 
Heliotrope, or Jockey Club by 
return mail for 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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This useful outfit will make any young person happy. 
50c. postpaid. EaGLe Stamp Works, New Haven, Ct. 





120 Samples of fine imp’d Scrap Pictures and Cata 
free, Send 2c.for p’t'ge, Eagle Litho.Co., Phila.,Pa 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO LIVE. 


Live for an end; pass not 7 days in dreams! 
hi 


An aimless life—a ship without a helm— 
Is but the sport of varying winds and streams, 


Which rocks shall wreck and billows overwhelm. 


Live for a noble end; one to make life 

A grand and glorious thing, to bless, not blight 
Thy brother who shall follow in earth’s strife 

The standard thou shalt raise of wrong or right. 


Live for that noble end all earnestly, 
Press stoutly forward to thy chosen goal; 

So shalt thou gain it, and bear on with thee 
Some weaker one, some less determined soul. 


PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 
—— ~+e@r- 
KINDLY LENIENCY. 


It was a certain bishop, who, before his elevation 
to the Episcopate, was master of one of the colleges 
of Cambridge University, of whom Bishop Wilber- 
force once said, “You have heard of the milk of 
human kindness, but unless you know the bishop of 
C—., you do not know the old cow from whom the 
milk comes.” He was indulgent to every one, even 
beyond the verge of laxity, and his gentleness can 
hardly have been salutary for youthful morals. 


One day he put one of his boys ina corner, and 
though this was such a mild form of penalty, the 
bishop could not bear to compel the youth to endure 
it for any great length of time. 

“You may come out of the corner now, Dicky,” 
he called, after a short interval. 

“Shan’t,” replied Dicky. 

“Oh, do come out, Dicky!” 

“Shan’t, I tell you.” 

“T’ll give you a shilling, if you’ll come out.” 

“T shan’t come out for a shilling.” 

“T’ll make it eighteen-pence.”” And for eighteen- 
pence Dicky consented to appear. Naturally parental 
discipline did not gain by that incident. 

The bishop was the pink of courtesy, and if he 
went to officiate at a church, made a point of shaking 
hands with the church warden, taking off his hat to 
the pew-opener, and according every official some 
kindl recognition. One day, as he was steppin 
into his carriage after service, he stopped and sai 
to the rector: 

“T have quite forgotten that nice, pleasant, honest 
man, your sexton, who was so attentive. I must 
just go back and shake hands with him.” 

“Tam sorry to say, my lord,” returned the rector, 
“that he is not at all deserving of your kind con- 
descension.”’ 

“Indeed,” said the bishop, “nothing serious, I 
hope !”’ 

“Only this, my lord. The man is continually 
drunk, and Iam obliged now to be on the lookout 
for a new sexton.” 

“Oh, I must just run in and shake hands with 
him,” persisted the bishop, continuing, as he re- 


sumed his seat in the carriage, ‘I am very glad that 


there’s nothing serious against the poor fellow!” 

So kindly was this dear old gentleman that he was 
willing to believe all the failings of humanity 
“leaned to virtue’s side,” and though he was far 
from excusing evil, never regarded the most ee. 
less sinner with pharisaical intolerance. Thus did 
he become an example to both saint and sinner; to 
the one by his charity, and to the other by the up- 
rightness of his daily life. 


—~o>— 
HIS FIRST BATTLE. 


How do the readers of The Companion suppose 
they should feel to stand up and be shot at? To 
hear the bullets go singing past, now on this side, 
now on that, and now just overhead? Here is one 
young man’s account of his sensations during such 
an experience—in his first battle. 





You will perhaps ask how I felt, he writes to one 
of his friends shortly afterward. There was no 
point about which I had had so much curiosity. 

Much to my surprise, I found myself unpleasantly 
cool. I did not get excited, and felt a great want of 
something to do. I thought if I only had some- 
thing,—my own company to lead on, or somebody to 
order,—I should have much less to think about. 
There seemed such a likelihood of being hit that I 
felt certain I should be, and after a few minutes 
had a vague sort of wish that it would come if it 
were coming, and be over with. 

The alarming effect of the bullets and shells was 
less than I had supposed it would be, and my strong- 
est sensation of danger was produced by the sight 
of the dead and wounded. The thing I was most 
afraid of was a panic among our men, and when the 
Seventh Illinois was ordered to fall back down the 
hill, I so much feared that the men might deem it a 
retreat that I entirely forgot the firing, and walked 
down in front of them talking to their major, so 
that any frightened man in the ranks might be re- 
assured by our matter-of-course air. 

Take it altogether, I think I felt and acted pretty 
much as I do in any unusual and exciting affair. 
know I found myself looking for an illustration of 
the effect of the shells, and wondering if there was 
no greater and grander illustration of the musketry 


Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 
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I buy for 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889. 


The Harmless Pistol 


For Home Amusement, 


WITH THE 


Rubber Vacuum Tipped Arrow and Target, 


Excels everything for boys, girls, every- 
body. All Ages Enjoy it. 

Mailed post-paid for 75 cents. 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., 
Cor. Cornhill and Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Colgate’s 


Sachet Powders 
FOR PERFUMING 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


If you cannot secure these, send 25¢. 
in stamps to 55 John St., New York j 

















SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


| 


| 






nd Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 
Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this 


paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


On receipt of 25 cts. we will 
mail sample of Metcalf’s 
Heliotrope orViolette Sachet 
Powder to any address, 


These Powders are very care- 

an & fully compounded and are 

unequalled in quality and 

strength, They impart a 

most delightful and lasting 

perfume to ladies’ handker- 

chiefs, glov-sand stationery, 

and are invaluable in tho 
making of fancy articles, 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston, | 
E. FOUGERA & CO., | 


Sold by all Druggists, 














A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 

BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS, 
CHASE & SA , 

85 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 

















than a bunch of powder crackers. 

I remember that I did little things from habit, as 
usual; when 1 threw off my overcoat, for example, 
I took a pipe which a friend had given me from the 
pocket, lest it should be lost; and I remember that 
I once corrected my grammar when I inadvertently 
adopted the Western style of telling the men to lay 
down, and, as I did so, I thought that one or two 
people at North Moore Street would have been very 
apt to laugh if they had heard it. 


—_—_+<or—____—_ 
“ADHESIVE FITNESS.” 


Exaggeration is a sign that we feel strongly and 
express ourselves coarsely. A great master of 
words, says the author of “Thoughts About Art,” 
expresses himself strongly rather by the exact and 
adhesive fitness of his words to the occasion than 
by their violence. 


P The essayist’s explanation of what he means by 
adhesive fitness” should be inwardly digested by 
every young writer who sincerely wishes to succeed 


in his profession. He says: 


“In good joiner’s work the strength consists very 
much in exquisitely true fitting. If a piece of wood 
is perfectly fitted to its place, it is easy to make it 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
cured by +: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEVIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the os Skin Cure, and QUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of s«in and biood di impl 
to scrofula. 





here. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


stick there without using violence, and so if a word | CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mz 


is well fitted, it will stick also and forever.” 


<@>—___—_ 


LITTLE John makes good use of observation and | — 
ASC “Mamma,” he said, one day, as ther were 
driving along, “a horse has men’s legs in front, and 


reason. 


turkeys’ legs behind.” 





ASS. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
we 
oe 





Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 


£1 
tified by CUTICURA SOAP. £1 








KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Leam to Out Porfoct-Fiting Dresses, 
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The Ouly Improvement 
on the ‘Tailors Square 

*pojusam sfeatts suq oye 
eye jonf sf 94 faoqUUISHOIGg 
ano 07 914} BONS WepeL 


¢ Ever Invented, 


Learn. Rapid to Use. Follows Every Fashion. 
All First- 
Garment beating Mackie ee ene renee 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN “‘WALED. 
You can testit at ned own housefor30a._ 4Free. Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 


‘The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 WEsT l4tH ST., NEW YORK. 


The advertisers are thoroughly reliable, and their machine 
és a wonderful invention.—Editor Ladies’ Home Journal. | 


NOT BUT 


LUE LABEL 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Sold only in our pa- 
tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 


$60 FOR $25. 
MUST BE SOLD. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. NOTHING 
LIKE IT EVER OFFERED BEFORE. HAVING 
—— FROM THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM 


COLLINS, DOWNING & CO., 
478—482 Broadway, 

A SPECIAL LOT OF 127 PIECES OF THE CELE- 
BRATED HOCKANUM, GLOBE, SAXONY, AND 
FAIRFIELD SUITINGS AND 7 iGS 
THE LATEST AND MOST POPULAR STYLES WwW 
BEING WORN—WE ARE ENABLED TO GIVE OUR 
PATRONS THE BENEFIT OF 


A RARE BARCAIN. 


THE GOODS ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION AND 
OPEN TO INSPECTION, FROM WHICH WE WILL 
MAKE ELEGANT AND STYLISH GARMENTS 


TO ORDER. 
Coat and Vest, $18.00. 
Trousers, $7, or Suit, $25.00. 


MERCHANT TAILORS USUALLY CHARGE FROM 
$60 TO $75 FOR THESE IDENTICAL GOODS. 

OUR STOCK IS THE LARGEST AND MOST COM- 
PLETE OF ANY ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


WE ALSO OFFER 


SPECIAL LOT 


OF GLOBE AND BURLINGTON KERSEYS, WOR- 
RUMBO, ELYSIAN AND CHINCHILLAS, WAR- 
RANTED ALL WOOL AND ABSOLUTELY FAST 
COLORS. 


Overcoats to Order, $18. 


WITH CHOICE OF SILK, SATIN, WOOLLEN OR 
SERGE LINING. ALL TRIMMINGS USED BY US 
ARE STRICTLY RELIABLE AND GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR ONE YEAR WITHOUT A BREAK, 

OUR WRITTEN GUARANTEE IS HANDED TO 
EVERY CUSTOMER, WHETHER ASKED FOR OR 
NOT, WARRANTING OUR GARMENTS IN EVERY 
PARTICULAR FOR ONE YEAR, 

SAMPLES, FASHION REVIEW, TAPE MEASURE, 
AND OUR SIMPLE GUIDE FOR SELF-MEASURE- 
MENT MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ARNHEIM’S 
Mammoth Tailoring Establishment, 


Bowery & Spring St., N. Y. 


EUREKA SILK 














Beware of Artificially Col- 
ored Catsups. 








There are 
many white soaps, 
each 


represented to be 

‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 

qualities of 

the genuine. ; 
Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 

"Tis sold everywhere. 





AMERICAN 
WARRANTED 
This is nota WATCH 


Key-Wind Watch. 
Both Case and Movement of 
American Manufacture, there- 
fore guaranteed and warranted 
in every respect. Remember 
this as evidence: We will 
give you at any time within 
a year from date of pur- 
chase, a new watch or 
refund money paid, if 
you do not find this 
watch exactly as we 
represent it in every 
particular, and we put 
our registered guaran- 
tee to this effect in 
every watch. The case 
is solid silver nickel, 
and will wear longer, 
keep brighter, and be 
of more service than 
any coin or sterling 
silver case made; also 
that the movement is 
a genuine - American 
movement, and guaran- 
teed to keep perfect 
time, forit is thorough- 
ly inspected and adjust- 
ed before leaving the fac- 
tory. This is not a Swiss 
imitation American watch. 
We offer the first genuine All 
American Watch ever produced 
and warranted for such a low 
gots, $3.95. Send for our Catalogue; it contains a 
arge variety of Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Rings. 
Chains, Charms, etc., ete. Mail us 50 centsin cash or 
stamps, and we will send this watch by express for ex- 
amination, for we are positive you will hand the agent 
$3.45 immediately and take the watch, for remember, it 
is stem-wind and stem-set, guaranteed to keep perfect 
time, and we will refund your money if not as represen- 
ted. If you do not know us, write the American Exchange 
National Bank, Chicago. Address, Fo 
Watch & Clock Co., 139. 
D. A. WILKINS, Secretary an anager. 






















@ 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


Don’t buy an old-fashioned Key-wind watch, Our watch 
is a stem-wind and stem-set American Warranted Watch. 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


Is the best for all kinds 
of Knitting, Crochet 








EUREKA KNITTING SIL 


York, ete. Our celebrated Eureka Wash Silks, for 
| Art Embroidery, Rope Silk, Zephyr and Etching 
Silks, are unexcelled. TRY THEM. 
| EUREKA SPOOL SILK 50 and 100 yard spools 

Buttonhole Twist, 10 and 
16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of years 
and have constantly grown in popularity, for the reason 
that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE both in length, 
strength and quality. For sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United States. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK doccnts perez 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 
cents per_oz. Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for 
Knitting, Embroidery, etc. 10 cents mailed to any 
address by the 


Eureka Silk 
Mfg, Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





Coughing 
S Nature’s effort to expel foreign sub- 
stances from the bronchial passages. 
Frequently, this causes inflammation 
and the need of an anodyne. No other 
expeetorant or anodyne is equal to 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It assists 
Nature in ejecting the mucus, allays 
irritation, induces repose, and is the 
most popular of all cough cures. 


“Of the many preparations before the 
— for the cure of colds, coughs, 

ronchitis, and kindred diseases, there 
is none, within the range of my experi- 
ence, so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For years I was subject to colds, 
followed by terrible coughs. About four 
years ago, when so afflicted, I was ad- 
vised to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and 
to lay all other remedies aside. I did 
so, and within a week was well of my 
cold and cough. Since then I have 
always kept this preparation in the 
house, and feel comparatively secure.”’ 
— Mrs. L. L. Brown, Denmark, Miss. 


“A few years ago I took a severe cold 
which affected my lungs. I had a ter- 
rible cough, and passed night after 
night without sleep. The doctors gave 
me up. I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
wiiek relieved my lungs, induced sleep, 
and afforded the rest necessary for the 
recovery of my strength. By the con- 
tinual use of the Pectoral, a permanent 
cure was effected.’’~Horace Fairbrother, 
Rockingham, Vt. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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648 _ THE YOUTH’S 


For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [ Adv. 
akdaanaecinbains 


The New Eclectic Magazine, Current Literature. 
| Send two-cent stamp for sample copy to 
} Current Literature, 30 West 23d St., N. Y. 
| pate ~ 





(Ade. 
ci a 

A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
| the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 


better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for Bur- 
nett’s, [Adv. 


AN ODD STICK. 


—_— —~>  — 

Deserving Confidence.—Sufferers from Bronchial 

Every old town, and especially every old seaport, | Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat should 
has its proportion of odd and romantic characters. | try “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They are universally 
The autitor of ‘Rambles about Portsmouth” men- | considered superior to all other articles used for similar 
tions many such, but none whose adventures were | purposes, and can be freely used with safety. Sold only 
more curious than those of Captain Josiah Shack. | ™ boxes. Price, 25 cents. 
ford. Like many another New Hampshire boy, he — 
could not be contented to remain at home, and 
“having the misfortune of discontent with his wife,” 
as the old record quaintly puts it, he took a sudden 
departure for Surinam. 








Here he took command of a vessel for Europe, 
where the owners of his craft seem to have been so 
highly pleased with his services that they presented 
him with a ‘‘cutter-built sloop of about fifteen tons.” 
In this he determined to return to Surinam. 

He engaged a man to accompany him, but as they 
were putting out of the harbor of Bordeaux, the 
sailor’s heart failed him at the thought of crossing 
the ocean in this manner, and he my ee into the 
water and got on board a pilot’s boat, leaving Cap- Book-rest and Lamp-stand combined. A beautiful 
tain Shackford alone on his cutter. Christmas Present, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Hol- 

The Portsmouth man was made of sturdy stuff. | loway Reading Stand Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Instead of turning about he resolved to undertake | —————_————— —_—— —— 
the voyage of three thousand miles alone! 

“See him,” exclaims the author of the ‘‘Rambles,” 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 








| and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells | 





DEC. 5, 1889, 





COMPANION. 





|A Beautiful Holiday Present. | 


“EGGS OF NORTH AMERI- 

| CAN BIRDS.” | C. J. Maynard. | 
Illustrated with full-page plates 

| drawn on stone and accurately colored | 


| by hand by the author, on heavy linen | 
paper, neptoomely bound in cloth, | 
gilt o> Price, $2.00. 
7 s 


| “It unique and interesting. The 

| only complete and authoritative work upon the subject 

ever published. Simplified as much as possible to inter- 

est the lay reader as well as the scientist.”— Graphic. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


‘DeWOLFE FISKE & CO., wi.2%s:, Boston, Mass. 
THE CREAT 


Success of the Year | 


Has run up to 40,000 
Copies in 10 months. 
that sees it 
. ou can have 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION and Cosmopolitan for 
$2.75 ayear, if order is 
received before Feb. Ist. 
Offices, 5th Avenue, 
Broadway and 25th 
Street, New York. 


“S 
THE FLORAL FAN, 


AScenic Crescent, An tluminated Palette, 
The Dove of Peace , Sheltered 
from the Wind, | 
And a Large Package of IMPORTED ART PIECES, 
sent by mail to any one who will eatery box of the genuine | 
| 





| 











L Ge LANE’S Celebrated Liver Pills, (Price 25 
cents), from > areaaiet ‘and mail us the outside wrapper from 
the Box with address pLainLy written and 4 cents in stamps, 
Worth $1.00. Be sure you get the Genuine. Mention this paper 


FLEMINC BROS., Pittsburgh, Pas | 











The Grand Christmas Double Numbers 





who cannot restrain his admiration, ‘“‘see him on the 
boisterous mid-ocean alone in his little bark a thou- 
sand miles from any land—without a human being 
to consult when awake, or to aid in keeping watch 
while he slept; without a hand to aid when the 
storm beat about him, and bis little boat was hid 


The London Graphic, | 





between the mountain swells.” 

The voyage lasted = weeks, at the end of which 
he put into his desired haven, in Surinam. Ho ll L 

The arrival of a vessel from Europe with only one (@) VY eaves, 
man on board naturally excited much comment, and = 
even some suspicions of foul play. The authorities A 
took up the matter. The — produced his papers 
and journal, which seemed to be correct in all par- 
ticulars, and finally it was agreed that he should 
take his craft down the harbor and back again, to 





Yule Tide, 





LSO 


Chatterbox Christmas-Box, 





prove the possibility of its being managed by a 
single man. 

The trial was a complete success, but some never 
became really satisfied of the truth of the captain’s 
cory until independent advices were received from 

urope. 


Some years afterward Captain Shackford went back 


NOW READY. PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 
THEY ALL CONTAIN BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES AND ENGRAVINGS. 


/ 
This voyage appears to have occurred in 1787. Le Figaro Tllustre, 
a 


Paris Illustre, 





to Portsmouth, took tea with his wife, in the even- . 
ing returned to the hotel, and the next morning | Text—English. Price, $1.00 per copy. 
went away never to return. 

He was next heard from in Ohio. Here he bought 


a large tract of the wilderness and laid out a town- embody much admirable work and their merit is 


ship, which he called in honor of his birthplace, ; 
Foneensuth. Like other wanderers he loved the Published simultaneously at home and abro 
home of his boyhood, though he could not stay there. 
He built houses, mills and stores, and lived long 
enough to see his new settlement become a place of 
note and the chief county town. But he never re- 
covered from his “discontent with his wife.” No 
woman was permitted to enter his house, even his 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPA 





These beautiful papers include the finest CHRISTMAS NUMBERS in the world. 





Text—English. Price, 75c. per copy. 
They 
unique. 

ad, it will not be possible to issue further editions. 


Intending purchasers should therefore secure their copies without delay. Of all newsdealers; or 


NY, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York. 


ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 








washing and mending being all sent out and brought 
back by a boy. 


a ——~>—_____——— 
FINE WRITING. 


Many years ago, it is not known precisely how 
many, Mr. Michael Ryan applied for the position of 
schoolmaster in a Maine village. The document, 
“written in a fair and distinct hand,” is preserved 
by the historian of Thomaston, and is a curious 
example of the attempt of a scholar to express him- 
self with force and eloquence. Some of his sen- 
tences put one badly out of breath, and capitals and 
commas are considerably overworked. 


The Cyclopedic Book 


AZI 
Life. It is 


“To the Inhabitants of the Town of St. George’s: 
Gentlemen, permit me to address you with a few 
lines a yr. publick Meeting, if we seriously reflect on 
the various Advantages resulting from Education 
we shall unanimously Conclude that the Knowledge 


of letters is one of the greatest Blessings that the This valu 


48 pages, with colored cover, and a year’s numbe' 
volume of 576 


le 

and the only Illustrated Rura 

As an inducement for you to = this magazine a trial, we make the 
following special offer: ri 
$1.50 per annum, but on receipt o 
you saw this offer in THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, we will send The 
American Agriculturist, for one year, and in addition will 
every subscriber (providing ‘0: 
a copy of the Cyclopedic Book of Universal Knowledge, 


A Volume of 1,340 Pages and 250 Illustrations, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO “YOUTH’S COMPANION” READERS. 


of Universal Knowledge. 


A $2.00 SUBSCRIPTION BOOK PRESENTED EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 


Lay nized throughout the world as thee STANDARD RURAL 


NE, and the authority on all matters pertaining to Rural 
published monthly, each number consisting of not less than 
pages, and over 1 original Illustrations. 

compendium of Rural an / oneepers / Affairs 


tion price of The Agriculturist is 
this amount, mentioning that 


he su 


resent to 
cents additional is sent 


able work is sold by subscription at $2. ope copy: oa 
a large edition 


; , by special arrangement with the publishers we have h 

Divine Majesty of Heaven has bestowed upon the printed for our own use, and can present one to every subscriber us 
Children of Men, learning furnishes us with uncom. advertised above. The American Agriculturist alone is fully worth the 
mon preternatural Endowments of the mind and 


leads us to full observation of every decent Regula- 
tion of the Human life, it illuminates our natural 
faculties to Discern the Source or Origin of action, 
which Compels or Induces us to Act according to 
our Duty to God and Man. 
“Finally ‘tis an Estate that no. outward Violence 
or Arbitrary power can interrupt or take from us, in 
consequence of so many Advantages it is a dut 
incumbent on every Parent to Cultivate their Chil. 
dren in Literature and initiate them in the Knowl- 
edge of the secret Writings, that they may have an 
early taste of the Beauty and Excellency of them. 
“Therefore, Gentlemen, in hopes of yr. General 
> I am encouraged to offer my service in 
scholastic Tuition, that I may have the honor To 


Merit your future Esicem, it, would give’ me the | MODERN HISTORY, Site°f france, Germany an 


me; eve 





to you for the Schoolmaster’s Lot in your Town, 
which if you Grant, will oblige me to make the most | Repose; 

ise Determination, and wish you success in all a #. = 4 - 
your Annual proceedings Whilet I remain your sin- phy aga Revolution; History of t 
cere friend and humble Servant. 


“MICHAEL RYAN.” FAMILY CYCLOPEDIA. 


——___—~4@r- acer 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 
care, etc., etc. 


The best part of every good woman’s life is made Diseases and how to cure | 
: hap | ETIQUETTE AND POLITENESS, ,,{etters,,o¢ DOCTOR AT HOME. feces, and tow to, cure 
up, as Wordsworth says, of “little, nameless, unre- | Soro of favitation, Kind of Panert afm ay | remedies; list of simple medicines which every family 
. 4 € s | . 
But the | Cards, Notes and Invitations, slow te address. Language phould keep on hand, with doses of each; Signs used by 
kindly deed which the docr herself forgets ie re | Qe hakti ting le far Converatgn inlersnng 


membered acts of kindness and of love.” 


membered by somebody. A correspondent sends to | dress. 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, all the way from 
Texas, an incident in the life of the late Mrs. Hayes. 


subscription price asked for it, $1.50 per year, a year’s volume be- 
ing nearly NY to that of the $4.00 magazines, but we want to intro- 
duce it into 50, is 
dent that after a year’s perusal the new readers we secure in t 
will become permanent subscribers. 

This book is finely printed on white paper, and is bound | 
in the best of style in English Cloth with ¢ 


k. 
“PARTIAL SYNOPSIS OF. CONTENTS. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. cariy'State of Greece; Wars of Greneennd 


000 new homes, and adopt this method, betas confi- 
i 


Ss way 


h gilt embossed 


nts to the Death of Cesar; R 


a 


‘on- 
‘rade Marks, 
Deeds, Wills. 


imes of Frederic II.; American Revolution; | Divorce Laws of each State, Landlord and T 
rateful Acknowledgements, I shall leave it to your | Times of the French Revolution; Peninsular War and y is, Orders 


Invasion of Russia; Times of Louis Philippe; Times of | Receipts, Partnerships, Power of Ss 
te Old World | Liabilities of Minors Tlabitities ot deeamnele, Releases, 





| laws between them, Taxes, Licenses, Due Bills, Orders, 


men, Owners of Vessels, Carriages, Railroads. Forms 


C 2 . | are given for the proper and legal methods of drawing 
oe Beton sa | up papers of every nature. ~ 
edies, Housewife’s and Family Receipts. ints | 
Advice to Make Different Colors, tee aad Uectal of Property, Divorce, Exemptions, Legal rate of Inter- 
Arts, about Parlor Plants, Birds and rules for their | est, Judgments, Limitation, 


Special laws are also given 
| for each State governing Arrests, Assignments, sacount 


ights of M 
Qualifications of Voters, Wills ete, een ev 


Physicians in writing prescriptions, Dictionar 
medical terms, Poultices, Remedies for poisons, rs 


preserve the eyesight, Vaccination, Management of the 


Analysis of the Old and N. | Sick-room, Care of the teeth, Exercise, Pure air, Di 
BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA. poe eum l Proper get oed | of infants and children, and what to do for them: List 
in each, a Table of Kindred and Affinity Forbidden to | 0f common roots and herbs, Hints conducive to good 


+ ome as an Empire; | 
of Christianity ; Decline and Fall of the Western Empire: PO 


THE MIDDLE AGES The Times of Mohammed; the times of 

Egypt; House of Saxon {~~ "1 3. ee yy Lar 
; 3 ° : | 

its greatest height; Decline of Papal Power and Formation of the Great Monarchies. oe cone 


| resuscitate drowned persons, About Deafness, How to | 


| 
| 





rs make a large | 


r postage) | 





a | Full i | 

: 1 i ’ he « other Monarchies; Times of ‘LAW FOR THE PEOPL e korean a oo | 
greatest pleasure, I would also most humbly apply | Charles V.; Times of Louis XIV.; England to the Revo- | tracts. Assignments, Patents, Copyrights, 1 
lution; Spanish Succession; Period of Comparative | Bills of Sale, Mortgages, Bonds, Liens, 


I was passing up State Street, in Columbus, when | Marry, Passages from Old Testament quoted in the New, | health; Use of tobacco and snuff; Vapor, Sulphur and | 


I saw a woman sitting on the curbstone, intoxicated, | Scripture Weights and Measures, a Table of Time. 
with a dozen or more small boys collected about her Chronological Index, table of officers and conditions of 


and teasing her. men, Judea, Palestine and the Holy Land. 

Shortly before I reached the spot a carriage drove 
up from the opposite direction. 
lady got out an 
to the poor drunken woman. She talked with her a | Cooking Meats, How to Boil, to Cook Poultry and Gam 
moment, and then assisted the maundering creature Meat 
to the carriage, got her inside, and ordered the coach. 
man to drive on. 

After she had gone I asked a bystander if he knew 
who the lady was. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, “that was the wife of Gov- 
ernor Hayes.” 


the Sick, D 
Pickles, Catsups. 


too much space, I 


lished. It is a very handsome volume and one that sho 
no better selection could be 


Easy Method of | Landing of Pilgri t Ply : 
It stopped, and a | EVERY LADY'S COOK B00 oe" Rebellion; King Philip's Ware, ¥ 
walked through the crowd of boys | upon Cooking Utensils, Manner of Setting ihe Table: Tedlans ara Peek: eee nup’s War: Wars with 
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Fumigating baths; Liebig’s theory of Life, Health and | 
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ALL NEWSOEALERS. 
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ILL be conducted on the same general 
lines by which it has won and main- 
tained its undisputed position as the 

2 leading periodical of its class. At 
the same time, new features will be added, 
and no effort or expense spared to keep the 
POPULAR MONTHLY in the front 
rank of the artistic and literary progress so 
strikingly exemplified in contemporary illus- 
trated periodicals. 


This magazine has been denominated 


"The Monarch of the Monthlies” 


by a world of readers, because it gives, at the 
lowest price, a greater quantity and far greater 
variety of interesting reading matter, illus- 
strated with more numerous, appropriate and 
striking pictures, than any other publication 
extant. It is always seasonable; a claim 
which the current CHRISTMAS NUM- 
BER (for December, 1889), the forthcomin 
HOLIDAY NUMBER Rerieounie. sted 
and the MIDWINTER NUMBER (for 
February, 1890), will amply justify. 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO THIS 
MAGAZINE RECEIVES 


[,000 Pictures for$3,°° 


AS WELL AS OVER 1,400 PACES OF 
CHOICE READING. 

Each number of FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY, for whatever 
month of the round year, is certain to include 
in its table of contents : 

A leading article on some topic, event or idea of 
universal public interest.—A biographical study of 
some personage of ‘light and leading ” in the world’s 
history.—A chronicle of art and letters.—A popular 
science article.—An “‘ outdoor” paper, or sketch of 
sport, travel, exploration or adventure.—An install- 
ment of a serial story by a favorite novelist.— Poems 
in many moods.—Essays on timely topics.—Six or 
more short stories by well-known writers.—Personal 
and humorous anecdotes.—Literary notes and bric- 
a-brac.—Current records of geographical and scien- 
tific progress. 

All richly illustrated by nearly one hun- 
dred pictures in each number, the work of 
the best artists and engravers; together with 
a beautiful full-page colored plate, executed 
in the best style of the art, and itself worth 
more than the price of the magazine. 


(= NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


$3.00 Per Year. Single Copies, 25c. 
ADDRESS 
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110 FIFTH AVE., New York 








Bermuda Bottled. 


‘“*You must go to Bermuda. If 
re do not [ wili not be responsi- 
le tor the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” “ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 

I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
poumeonshises which it contains. 
ou will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see you get the 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” } 




















